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FACT AND COMMENT 


#  "abenniciinats manufacturer, one of the largest in the 

country, was bemoaning the conditions of a 
business which required him to carry so many samples 
of so many different styles and 
so many photographs and wor- 
ries and details. But the furni- 
ture men have it easy compared 
with the upholstery trade. There 
is a firm uptown. that is carrying 9,500 customers on 
their books ; they have 2,500 customers within a radius 
of fifteen miles of New York City. They will issue 
a stock sheet and show that they have 400 yards of a 
certain fabric, pattern, and color, and five months 
afterwards some decorator will order 32 yards, and 
wax furious and sarcastic because they haven’t got it 
in stock. 

“It has come to the point,” said one of the mem- 
bers of this firm, “where 90 per cent. of our sales 
require extraordinary service. We have to carry the 
stock ready for immediate delivery ; we have to carry 
it indefinitely, and when it is ordered, deliver it 





The Necessity of 
Large Stocks in the 
Wholesale Field 
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promptly, but in collections, we must be lenient.” 

It was only about six or eight years ago that this 
same firm was complaining that they had to carry a 
stock of $1,000,000. | 

Now it’s $2,000,000. 

True, it’s a condition involving intensive mer- 
chandising if we are to supply an enormous demand. 

Certainly, none of us would want to go back to 
the old conditions when every parlor in every Amer- 
ican home was closed and the shades down and the 
blinds drawn and the place never ventilated. 

Today it’s wide opened; things are used and 
things are worn. 

The horsehair covers are displaced by the gay and 
giddy. 

The old linen slip covers have made way for 
cretonnes and ‘embroidered stuffs. 

There is a demand for a hundred different fabrics, 
a thousand different styles. 

Folks are no longer satisfied with the rep curtains 
and the sofa in crimson plush edged round with gold. 

The solemnity of the morgue has given way to 
the joy of living and it all means an enormous demand 
from innumerable sources of supply. 
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‘eon is a little woman in New York, named 
Elizabeth Erwin, who is attracting much atten- 
tion in educational circles by her views on progressive 

teaching ; and the theories she is 
Why Not Improve propounding, the decorator will 
the Schoolroom appreciate. She believes in a 
Environments? better classroom environment. 

She believes that just as our 
business offices are made more hospitable, the rooms to 
which the child is summoned daily should be pleasing, 
encouraging, human and homey, and not cold, severe, 
and repellant. She believes that they should be a wel- 
come place of assemblage, and not a place that antag- 
onizes by severity. The subject is one vital to the 
decorator, 

Miss Erwin has achieved an entering wedge into 
the system of the New York Board of Education, and 
been given an opportunity to try out her methods. 
Under her guidance, the Little Red Schoolhouse, a 
portion ef P. S. 41, has been transformed in its 
physical and spiritual aspect. The rooms are suffused 
with light; not a single bench or desk is rooted to the 
floor; the furnishings are movable. Moreover, the 
tables and chairs are bright in color and decoration; 
pretty draperies are at the windows and low-lying 
shelves in golden yellow are along the walls. There are 
individual cubbyholes for the children’s personal pos- 
sessions. Everything is arranged to please and appeal 
to the child’s mind. And why not? 

Not long ago we illustrated some of the rooms in 
Radcliffe College, and they were more like rooms in a 
country club. This idea of making the school room 
attractive is the essential factor in education. We are 
making our shops more attractive to the customer ; our 
wholesale houses are giving much thought to the sub- 


ject. Our clubs and our banks have abandoned their 
starchiness and aloofness and taken on an air quite 
human and benignant. Our churches have b n 
always made beautiful, so why not the school hous 

It is a subject that the decorators, wherever taey 
are, in large or small cities, or towns, or villages, can 
very properly agitate. 


P Paris recently, I called upon one of the foremost 
fabric designers with a view to learning what was 
the trend of thought, particularly upon the part of the 

American buyers. While I didn’t 
“Mum’s the Word” learn anything on the subject in 
for the Designer mind, I did discover why so many 

of the importers and so many of 
the American manufacturers like to deal with the 
French designers, 

This man was as silent as a clam. 

What he was making, who he was making it for, 
his American contacts and commissions were matters 
that he kept religiously to himself. 

Mill men and many importers go to Paris 
every year with their trunks full of fabrics, some of 
them mere fragments, photographs, sketches, color- 
ings; ideas which the foreign designer is to work out 
for them. 

The styler in almost every mill is as much respon- 
sible for his offerings as the technical producer, He 
becomes a collaborator with the designer, and he is 
entitled to protection. And I will say this for the 
French designer, if he does get an idea for one buyer 
he doesn’t repeat it for another. 

I remember some years ago when the Pillement 
designs were resurrected by Cheney Bros. The style 
hadn’t been done in America for eighty years; it was 
as dead as the Dolly Varden style. 
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Our sketches are not exaggerated. 











“Some of the other things bring despair.” 


They follow the lines of a leading new 
art exponent. See text, “What Is News.” 


But the French designers were 
commissioned to rejuvenate the 
type, and they did so, but for all 
the months they were at work 
upon it, nobody knew it until the 
line was ready to be put on the 
market. 

Now this is a condition which 
manufacturers and importers are 
’ bound to value. 

Naturally, when a manufac- 

turer expends, as many of them do, 
considerable sums to develop a type 
of design, he does not like to find 
the market gutted with similar 
types at about the time his own 
appears. He feels that as a re- 
ward for his efforts he is en- 
titled at least to exclusive- 
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ness. 
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MP vue recent meeting of the National Retail, 
Sle Dry Goods Association, a speech was made 
om which we quote the following statement: 

“There is a persist- 
ent belief in advertising 
circles that advertising 

is news. Like many other beliefs, this is 

a myth. Advertising deals with things; 

news with people, The nearest advertis- 

ing can approach to news is when it treats 

of personalities.” 

There may be something understandable in 
this statement, but I fail to get it. In to-day’s issue 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, I see a picture 
of the new library of the Tokio Imperial University. 
I see four pages devoted to Stock Reports, a long 
article on the New Tax law, a report on the 
Reserve banks, a reference to the world’s largest Iron 
Deposit found in Brazil, Surely, this is all news, and 
I think it would be regarded as news if we were to 
read that the Woolworth Building had collapsed. 
Storms at sea are news, and there is nothing that has 
been seized with greater avidity by the Sunday sup- 
plements and by magazines than the news of new 
ideas in home furnishings, New styles, New designs. 
The fashions are news to every woman. 

I found News in the development of Ruhlmann’s 
latest furniture. I found that a characteristic of most 
of his pieces was the leg, which was undoubtedly 
inspired by the papyrus of Egypt. 

For a while the New Art was supposed to be a 
cubist art; it was all angles; but to-day it has deserted 
the cubist. It is all curves and flat surfaces, no 
carvings, and, judging from the preponderance of this 
motive in Ruhlmann’s furniture, I believe that this 
papyrus leg is just as much a characterizing feature 
of this type as the square leg 
of Sheraton, or the ball and 





What Is News? 


velopment of Invention, or System Development, and 


‘I suggest that at the next convention of the D. G. 


Association they take up this subject of Development, 
particularly the development of sales influence. 

Most department stores are top-heavy with execu- 
tives and exceedingly weak in the lower strata. You 
can put an awful lot of men into promotion work — 
advertising, merchandising, buying— and then turn 
the results over to an indifferent, uneducated weak- 
kneed bunch of sales people, and the whole structure 
wobbles. The lowest stratum has never been developed. 

I recall a story that George Bosworth used to 
tell of his experiences as buyer for Shepard, Norwell 
& Co. — that was twenty-five years ago. Mr. Shepard 
came into the department one day and criticised very 
severely a salesman who for twenty minutes had been 
talking with a woman over a purchase of_a bill of 
cretonnes, 

“Now, Mr. Shepard,” said Bosworth, “have 
patience. The man is a good salesman. He is talking 
over a problem. He isn’t selling a towel, sheets, or 
pillow cases. .Let him alone. “If, at the end of a 
month, his sales are not satisfactory, I will discharge 
him, but wait.” 

This was twenty-five years ago, and conditions 
are not much changed to-day. I can enumerate on 
the fingers of both hands all the department stores 
that have really competent salesmen. And it’s because 
their firms are top-heavy with executives and woefully 
weak in salesmanship that so much of the better class 
business has drifted away and into the smaller shops. 

C8. SG 





© ye drapery classes open on July 15th and last for 
two weeks. We cordially invite members of the 
trade to visit them and see what we are doing. 





claw foot of Queen Anne 
and early Chippendale. 

And it’s News to watch 
the development of this style. 
Some of the rational things 
that are shown give us hope, 
and some of the other things 
bring despair. Our sketches 
on another page are not exag- 
gerated. 

They certainly constitute 
News in furniture construc- 
tion. I maintain that the 
greatest news is the News of 
a Development of Style, De- 





The papyrus leg, a characteristic 
of Ruhlmann’s art. See text above. 
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THE CHIPPENDALE-SHERATON FILM IN AMERICA 


This is the Moving Picture of the Lives of the Two Great English Craftsmen, Shown Some Years Ago in 
London and Now Touring the United States. 


N APRIL, 1926, we re- 

corded the showing in 
London, under the auspices 
of The Daily Mail, of a 
moving picture film por- 
traying the lives of those 
great cabinet-makers, Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton. This 
film is now in the United 
States, and has been shown 
on several occasions by H. 
W. Engholm, who brought 
it here last December, but 
did not display it until 
March, when he showed it 
before enthusiastic audi- 
ences at Lord & Taylor’s 
every afternoon for one 
week. Later it was shown at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, at Kaufman’s store in Pittsburgh, at the 
sellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, and in the 
ballroom of the British Embassy at Washington. 
Recently it was displayed in New York at the 55th 
Street Theatre. 

Mr. Engholm, the author and producer of the 
film, spent several months obtaining data from the 
records of the British Museum and other similar 
institutions, so that his work might be historically 
correct and the film be made in the identical scenes 
in which the original characters lived. Actors espe- 
cially chosen by the Curator of the British National 
Portrait Gallery because of their facial and physical 
. resemblance to the characters portrayed such cele- 
brated men as Chippendale, Sheraton, Garrick, the 
actor, Robert Adams, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Horace 

Walpole, Adam 
Black, the first 





Chippendale showing chair 
by him and now at Hare- 
wood Hall. 





Thomas Sheraton and his daughter with young 
Adam Black, who afterwards became the publisher 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
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publisher of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, and 
Edwin Lascelles, the first 
Lord Harewood. Some 
of the scenes were filmed 
at Harewood House, 
Yorkshire, an old Geor- 
gian mansion, which was 
largely furnished by 
Chippendale. In these 
scenes alone more than 
half a million dollars’ 
worth of furniture is 
shown. Chippendale’s 
work-shop at 60 St. 
Martin’s Lane, is also 
portrayed. In one scene 
he is revealed showing his patrons the now famous 
work of which he was the author — “The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-Maker’s Directory.” 

Another interesting scene is that of a gathering 
of the Society of Arts (now the Royal Society of 
Arts) in John Street, Adelphi, where Chippendale is 
enrolled as a member. 

In the Sheraton film are illustrated some priceless 
pieces of Sheraton’s work, and scenes in Christie’s 
famous sales rooms in London, as well as other 
scenes portraying Sheraton’s tragic life and pathetic 
end. 

In his Memoirs, written late in life, Adam Black 
gives a pathetic but vivid picture of the personality 
and character of the great designer-craftsman. He 
says: “He lives in a poor street in London, his house 
half shop, half dwelling house, and himself looked 


like a worn out Methodist minister with threadbare 
black coat — an 


interesting char- 





Thomas Sheraton at work. 





In David Garrick’s bedroom, 5 Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, in 1772. He was a patron of Chippendale, 
who furnished the house to Adam’s designs. 
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acter. He is a man of talent and, I believe, of gen- 
uine piety. He understands the cabinet business.” 
The story as told in the picture-play shows Sheraton 
struggling with ill-health and poverty. He was a 
prolific writer of religious pamphlets, and his famous 
book of furniture designs and drawings and pieces of 
the furniture he actually made are shown on the 
screen. 

A sideboard, reputed to be the actual one given 
by Sheraton to Adam Black, was lent for this film 
by the courtesy of the directors of Adam and Charles 
Black, Ltd., the publishers, of Soho Square. This 
sideboard was insured for £1,000 during its removal 
from Soho Square to the film studios. The closing 
scenes show Sheraton helped financially, as it was 


= 





Chippendale displaying a ribbon-back chair. 


recorded he was, by his young friend Black. A fitting 
climax to this film is the scene, unique in every way, 
of an auction in progress. The actual salesroom at 
Christie’s was used to make this film, and a number of 
well-known dealers were present, bidding for genuine 
Sheraton furniture. This serves to emphasize the 
value now set upon the work of Sheraton, who could 
have lived in comfort on the money paid to-day for 
one genuine piece of his creation. 

The film. also describes in romantic and some- 
what eerie manner the beauty and historical character 
of the furniture of the Jacobean, Stuart, and Crom- 
wellian periods. In these scenes, Jacobites, Puritans, 
Huguenots, and famous personages of the periods of 
James I, Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II, all play 
their part, and Inigo Jones, among others, imparts 
knowledge about the buildings and furniture of the 
times in which he lived. 

During the showing of the film Mr. Engholm 
lectures, telling the story of Chippendale and Sheraton 
and explaining the pictures. In an interesting and 
inspirational manner he also comments upon their 
work as cabinet-makers. 





Thomas Chippendale at Harewood House examining 
a wine cooler by him with Adam decoration. 


The moving pictures have undoubtedly a great 
educative value; what is seen is readily absorbed by 
the average person. For that reason we wish there 
could be more films of a like character to the Chip- 
pendale-Sheraton film. Of course, by showing hand- 
some interiors in their various productions the motion 
picture companies are doing a great deal to familiarize 
the general public with good decoration. But we 
believe some enterprising firm or individual could go 
further and do the trade a real service by bringing 
out a film devoted solely to the subject of interior 
decoration, showing how the decoration of a room is 
built up, with the floor coverings as a base; how the 
furnishings in typical rooms are to be best arranged ; 
what types of furniture go most harmoniously to- 
gether; etc., etc. While, perhaps, such a film would 
not be enough of a money-maker to attract the activi- 
ties of the commercial studios, we do not think it 
would be a bad investment for some one of the deco- 
rative societies, or even the associations of manufac- 
turers of decorative materials, to finance such a pro- 
duction and see to its distribution in the various 
sections of the country, where its showing would do 
the most good. 





Chippendale showing his famous book of drawings. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


A’ INTERESTING feature of business development 
on the Pacific Coast in recent years has been the 
establishment, particularly in Greater San Francisco, 
of branch factories of large Eastern concerns doing a 
national business, or the establishment of distributing 
branches carrying stocks for immediate delivery. 
Several branch plants for the manufacture or stocking 
of drapery hardware have been opened here, as well 
as plants for the manufacture of upholstered furni- 
ture. An industrial survey has brought to light the 
interesting fact that California is showing a growth 
of population five times as fast as the United States 
as a whole, a growth of manufacturing establishments 
four times as great as the United States as a whole, 
an increase in foreign commerce three and a half 
times as fast and an increase in the value of manu- 
factured products almost two and a half times as fast 
as the country as a whole. 

Ground was broken the middle of June for a new 
$220,000 home for the Simon Mattress Manufacturing 
Company at Yosemite and Land Streets, San Fran- 
cisco. The affair was made a civic event, with 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr., several Supervisors and 
officials of the Chamber of Commerce and Down- 
town Association in attendance. 

Harry J. Moore, founder of the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange, has been made chairman of 
furniture and household furnishings section of the 
industrial committee of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, appointed to conduct a campaign for 
more industries for Greater San Francisco. . 

Lachman Bros., Mission and Sixteenth Streets, 
San Francisco, have met with such marked success in 
displaying furniture and home furnishings in model 
rooms that nine new bedrooms have been equipped. 
This makes a total of forty-one completely furnished 
inspirational interiors, of which twenty are bedrooms. 

The Joel A. Johns Persian Rug Importing Com- 
pany has been incorporated at San Francisco with a 
capital stock of $25,000 to.carry on a rug importing 
business. The incorporators are Joel A. Johns, Carl 
H. Burg and George C. Carmody. 

The Duo-Rest Corporation has been incorporated 
at San Francisco with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
engage in the manufacture of upholstered furniture, 
the principals being George C. Carmody and George 
Tchernoglasoff. 

J. O. Niswonger, who has been with The Empo- 
rium, San Francisco, for the past eleven years, and 
who has been manager since 1927, has tendered his 
resignation, to become effective July 31. 

The Mothproof Upholstering Company has en- 
gaged in business at 713 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. 
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Frank M. “Bud” Darling, Manager of the San 
Francisco office of Charles S. Darling, was married 
recently to Miss Harriet Brewster, of Pasadena. 

Joseph M. Kelly, with Stroheim & Romann, has 
returned home from a month’s stay on the Pacific 
Coast. This was his first trip to this section of the 
country and he was greatly impressed with the outlook 
for business. : 

Gladys D. Layton, well known in decorative 
circles in the Greater San Francisco field, has opened 
a studio at San Mateo, F. Simons, formerly with the 
Penn Furniture Shops, of that city, has joined her. 

Leslie Collins, formerly with the San Francisco 
office of F. Schumacher & Co., is now with Miss 
Irma Schrag who recently opened for business on her 
own account at 442 Post Street. 

Mrs. J. Mitchell, formerly with the S. & G. Gump 
Co., San Francisco, is now with the decorative depart- 
ment of the Penn Furniture Shops, San Mateo, Cal. 

The interior decorating studio and home furnish- 


‘ings department of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San 


Francisco, is working on plans for the decoration of 
the Chronicle Master Home, No. 4, being erected in 
St. Francis Wood. This home is being built expressly 
for demonstration purposes in furtherance of the 
better homes movement, and Miss Alta O’Dea has 
been entrusted with the assemblying of the furniture, 
draperies, rugs and objects of art. 

Charles Prins, representing the Consolidated 
Trimming Company, with offices and stockrooms at 
442 Post Street, San Francisco, returned in June from 
a hurried business trip to New York, being away just 
two weeks. 

Frank Drake has arranged to close his place of 
business in the Hammond Building, San Francisco, 
and will leave shortly on a trip to Europe. 

Mrs. Betty Mooney, formerly with Frank Drake, 
the decorator, is now with Doris Conner, who recently 
opened a studio at 451 Post Street, San Francisco. 

Henry Auerbach, of the Pacific Fringe Company, 
San Francisco, returned recently from a trip to Hono- 
lulu, made with a party of Shriners. 

The trend toward the carrying of lighter stocks 
by retail interests is becoming more and more marked, 
in the opinion of John H. Dickey, Manager of the 
Pacific Coast branch of the Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., 
San Francisco. This is working quite decidedly in 
favor of concerns carrying stocks on the Pacific Coast, 
and the local factory branch has been able to report 
an increased business each month since it opened for 
business. 

The San Francisco offices and display rooms of 
Marshall Field & Co. have been moved to 833 Market 
Street, where C. L. Noble is in charge. 


(Continued on page 124) 











A STUDY DECORATED IN THE ENGLISH MODERNISTIC MANNER 


Shown by Waring & Gillow, London. . Panelled in English walnut. The furniture is also walnut. The color 
scheme is brown and yellow with splashes of other Autumnal tones in the carpets, curtains and accessories. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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A YOUNG GIRL’S BEDROOM ON DISPLAY IN LONDON 


One of the many rooms shown by Waring & Gillow. The color scheme is pale greens and yellows. The walls 
are fabric covered. The furniture is of mahogany, and amboyna with ivory inlay. Hand tufted rugs in 
gay colors relieve the monotony of the plain toned carpeted floor. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO DEPARTMENT STORE EXECUTIVES 


GENTLEMEN :— 


If you were a passenger on a speeding express 
train, hurtling through the night toward a railless 
washout, you would doubtless be. grateful if some 
- disinterested observer with knowledge of the impend- 
ing disaster could communicate his knowledge to the 
engineer and bring about the prevention of a wreck. 

The engineer might resent 
the warning from an “outsider” 
because the man who criticizes 
the condition of the track “is not 


In one store that we could name, the buyer in 
charge of seven different stocks has not even the 
authority to order a change in the location of a sales 
table of lagging stock. His “request” for such an 
experimental change must reach the “head of sales” 
through the medium of the merchandise manager or 
the floor manager. We know of dozens of cases 
where the buyer—a man of ex- 
perience, sound judgment and 
conscientious interest in the suc- 
cess of his store—has been 


ey 





even a railroad man”, but the 
chances are that with his own 
safety at stake he will investi- 
gate conditions before pro- G 
ceeding. 

We have wondered lately, 
as we have listened to descrip- A 
tions of départment store rou- 
tine, why someone outside or 
inside of store circles doesn’t swing a “red lantern” 
against the foolishness of pell-mell speed in experi- 
mental directions. 

For a period of more than 40 years, part of which 
we have been actively in touch with department store 
personnel, we have observed the workings of depart- 
ment stores, particularly as they were related to the 
lines with which this magazine is connected. We have 
seen stores grow from small beginnings, expand to 
colossal proportions, stop, shrink and disappear. We 
have seen men take hold of insignificant departments 
and double, triple, quadruple the business by sheer 
hard work and conscientious attention to every detail 
under their control. 

Five years ago, our story might have stopped 
there, but it doesn’t, for we have seen the same men 
who made records for successful departmental manage- 
ment subjected to such nagging and harassment that 
their spirits have reached the breaking point and they 
have stepped out of an environment that self-respect 
could no longer tolerate. 

We have been amazed at the stories of systematic 
interference to which many successful buyers have 
been subjected. Buyers, in many instances, although 
carrying the sole responsibility for the success of the 
department and being charged with all blame for non- 
success, are told when to buy, what to buy, where to 
buy, and how much to buy. They are buyers in name 
only and follow a ready-made schedule at the request 
of others, who having neither experience, training, nor 
responsibility are placed with authority to criticize, 
check and thwart the buyer in his efforts to conduct 
the business for which he is responsible. 


‘ J 
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crowded into a corner and com- 
pelled to violate his own experi- 
ence and to stultify his own 

/ judgment because someone, 
rightly or wrongly, more trusted 
by the keeper of the treasury, has 
influenced the decision against 
him. 

Picture to yourself the feel- 
ings of a man 15 years a successful buyer, who on 
keeping an appointment with a traveling representa- 
tive, accompanied by the head of his cretonne stock, 
finds the president of his firm, the merchandise man- 
ager and the stylist already holding a conference over 
the line he had an appointment to see. Five persons, 
and three out of the five at least. wasting valuable 
time. This buyer had a right to resent such sur- 
veillance. He had built his department and his busi- 
ness year by year into proportions several times greater 
than the department he took over 15 years before. 
He had had no slump either of interest or of volume 
but apparently, like another buyer, whose case was 
mentioned in this magazine some months ago, “he was 
to be told what to do for fear he would make a mis- 
take” by someone who did not know enough to leave 
a successful man alone. 

Of course, we know the theory by which this type 
of interference obtains official sanction. It is intended 
to be “helpful”. Now Mr. Executive, is that state- 
ment sincere? Do you believe that you can take a girl 
with 2 per cent. of experience and 98 per cent. of 
assurance and make out of her a stylist who can help 
a buyer who was buying goods and knowing why 
when she was in grammar school? Or do you think a 
merchandise man who could not rightfully name or 
price five materials in the department if the tickets 
were removed can advise the buyer in a merchandise 
way? 

If you do believe this then you certainly have failed 
to observe the fact that the progress of civilization has 
been a history of cumulative experience—not at any 
time a sudden, over-night evolution without the pre- 
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liminary processes of study, experiment and practice. 

Look over the departments under your control. 
Their successes were built by men who “knew the 
game’’—men who made friends, who were loyal to 
you and loyal to their sources of supply. .Men who 
thought out their problems in the light of past accom- 
plishment. You cannot replace them by automatons 
who leap into action at the push of a button. 

Nobody can take from you your right to criticize, 
your right to suggest improvement, or your right to 
hire, retire, or fire. 

Nobody wants to. 

' Those are your prerogatives, but the man who 
whips a willing horse over a hill is not only hard on 
horses but he is invariably short on haulage accom- 
plishment. 

We do not attempt to advise you, for after all we 
are simply an onlooker, but we suggest to you that if 
the treatment of buyers permitted under your man- 
agership is 
of such a 





















character as 
to kill their 
pride in 
their depart- 
ment, their 
self esteem, 
their initia- 
tive, or their 
interest, to 
whatever 
extent these 
things may 
occur to that 
Same extent 
your busi- 
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ness is being deprived of the profit that should accrue 
from that happy, contented, productive buyer energy 
you are entitled to receive when you buy the use of 
executive experience. 

Think it over, Mr. Executive. “Experience’’ is 
priceless when it serves its proper function—it isn’t 
worth a plugged nickel if ignorance thwarts its normal 
activities. 





MACY’S BUYS BAMBERGER’S 

T° THE department store field a recent purchase 

which is of interest is that of R. H. Macy & Co. 
buying L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark. This trans- 
action merges property having an approximate valua- 
tion of $300,000,000. The purchase was due to the 
fact that Louis Bamberger, the head of L. Bamberger 
& Co., is now seventy-four years old, and anxious to 
retire from too active participation in business. 

It is announced that the executive staff at 
Bamberger’s will for the pres- 
ent remain the same, and that 
the present Bamberger policies 
will continue, as this store has 
been one of the most successful 
of its kind in the United States. 


Exhibition rooms in the J. H. Kirven Co.’s store, 
Atlanta. K. Dupont Perry is the manager of the 
upholstery and drapery departments. 
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IN THE FLOOR COVERING Fito 


What Is New in the Market and the General Trend of Design 


HE one outstanding note of the rug and carpet 

opening last month is undoubtedly the tremendous 
‘development in the production of soft back washed 
rugs approximating oriental types. 

Introduced about a year ago by one or two firms, 
this was a novel development that created a great deal 
of favorable comment. This season, there are several 
examples, many of them so fine in quality, in lustre, 
and in design that it would be exceedingly difficult for 
the layman to tell even by feel that they are not genu- 
ine orientals. 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason why we 
should mention such a comparison or such a resem- 
blance except as a means of conveying an impression 
of the style and quality because these new American 
soft-back rugs need borrow no glamour of ‘oriental 
resemblance but are fully able to make a place for 
themselves in the home furnishing markets as a dis- 
tinctive, domestic development—rich, durable, attrac- 
tive and within the range of moderate incomes. 

The pile of these rugs is composed of wool and 
worsted or all worsted and the washing to which the 
finished rug is subjected has exactly the same effect 
that ‘the washed process has when applied to an 
oriental. It brings out the lustre of the polished wool 
and the rich deep tones of the design. In one of the 
salesrooms where an absolute replica of an oriental 
rug has been produced, the washed oriental was laid 
upon the washed domestic 


a matter of fact, there is no length limit on the 13 feet 
6 inches size, as these can be made in practically any 
length desired. 

The washing of these rugs causes a slight shrink- 
age so that the finished sizes run somewhat less than 
the sizes-we have quoted, the difference being mainly 
in the width. There is a slight difference in the way 
these sizes are expressed by the manufacturer. On 
the one hand, the woven sizes are quoted with the 
express understanding that washing causes a shrinkage 
under the quoted size; in other cases, the finished sizes 
are quoted so that it is important in discussing sizes 
and prices to determine which way the quotation 
should be interpreted, whether it means the size before 
washing or the finished size of the rug as delivered. 

There is still another point which should be 
emphasized and that is the fact that in practically all 
the examples shown this season, the ends were finished 
with a self-knotted fringe with body enough to lie 
flat on the floor. 

Of the new soft-back variety shown this season, 
the following names are representative: Karastan, 
Sahara, Arada, Ardizan, Persharak, Kermana, 
Melistan. 

It is possibly because of the prevalence of these 
soft-back rugs that there was not the same interest in 
the regular Wilton offerings nor in the standard Ax- 

(Continued on page 139) 





reproduction in such a way 
that one-half of each rug was 
open to view side by side and 
except for the fact that a 
slight .difference in the area 
of each rug indicated that 
there were two rugs, it was 
exceedingly difficult to tell the 
two surfaces apart. 

As to size, these rugs 
very closely approximate the’ 
average‘sizes of domestic. Wil-, .|5@ 
tons—28 x 50,.37 x 62, 43 x 
68, 53x 80,53 x 86, 74x 102, 
90 x 124,.102.x 126, 108 x 
146, together with the larger 
standard sizes, 13 feet,.6 
inches x 21 feet, 2 inches. As 





Rug with. patterns ‘in'sclose. ap- 

proximation to Oriental types set 

the prevdiling~ style m5 } eames: 
.manufacture,.. . 1 



















TASTEFUL AND DAINTY BEDROOM DECORATION 


The work of Stone & Thomas, Wheeling, W. Va. For description see text on opposite page. 
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THE WORK OF A SOUTHERN DECORATIVE FIRM 


Describing Some Excellent Interiors Executed by Stone & Thomas, of Wheeling, W. Va. 


OME decorative work of a very high character 
was recently completed by Stone & Thomas, of 
_ Wheeling, West Virginia, under the direction of Mrs. 
Schoenlaub, who has charge of the firm’s interior deco- 
rating department. Through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Schoenlaub we are able to show illustrations of two 
of the rooms involved in the contract, and even the 
most cursory examination of them shows that the work 
was done not only with great care as to detail, but 
with the intent to create interiors which. would be 
beautiful, interesting, and livable, without that element 
of sensationalism that so many of our decorators now 
affect. 

In the bedroom shown on the opposite page the 
draperies and bedspreads are of coral taffeta, furnished 
by Stroheim & Romann, and the walls are of a very 
soft green. The glass curtains are of very fine net, 
cream-colored, with pleated ruffles.. The furniture, 
which is in coral and green, to link up the color of the 
wall covering with that of the draperies, was furnished 
by the Decorators Furniture Co., Inc., and the lamp 
shades of bisque taffeta are the product of the Beaux 
Arts Shade Co. The black, coral and fawn carpet 
was from the line of the Firth Carpet Co., of New 
York. The bedspread is strikingly embroidered, and 
was done for Stone & Thomas by Hahn & Son. 

The bath room, two views of which we show, is 
made particularly lovely by the scenic wallpaper, 








blocked in black, Venetian red, blue, and orange, and 
very highly glazed. The woodwork in this room is of 





a delicate shade of green, and the table is in silver. 
The lamp is in red and silver. The furniture, 
upholstered in red damask, which was furnished by 
Stroheim & Romann, is from the line of Hubbard 
Eldredge & Miller. _Stroheim & Romann also fur- 
nished the fabric for the red and. gold draperies. On 
the floor of black and green marble are rugs in an 
attractive shade of red. Two other items of interest 
in this room are the cornice for the draperies in the 
bedroom, supplied by M. B. Cahn & Co., and the 
dressing-table bench in red and silver, covered with 
fawn fur. This bench was supplied by the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Co. 

It. is. interesting to note how, as the years 
progress, the work of the interior decorators and 
decorative firms in the small towns throughout the 
country constantly improves in character. There was 
a time when, to obtain illustrations of the best type of 
work, we were forced to go to the decorators in the 
large cities; but now we find work possessing great 
novelty, and evidencing superior knowledge and taste 
in the smaller towns. 

We do not mean to infer that the small-town 
decorators were in any sense inferior to their brethren 
in the large. cities; but until the out-of-town people 
had been educated to the beauty of refined furnishings, 
the decorators were handicapped by the unwillingness 
of their clients to spend sums similar to those com- 
monly spent by the city dwellers. Now all that is 
changed, and the clients of the out-of-town decorators 
are customers for the best obtainable in furnishings. 

















LEATHER 


Cowhide 
(full-grain) 


Cowhide 
(splits) 


Kip or Veal 


Calfskin 


Seal 


Ostrich 


Pigskin 


Horse 


Morocco 


W atersnake 


Boa and Python 


Lizard 
Calcutta plain 
scale and 
Ring lizard in 
2-tone 


SIZE 


50-60 
sq. feet 


50-60 
sq. feet 


12-20 
sq. feet 


9-12 
sq. feet 
Suede 
2-6 
sq. feet 


8-9 
sq. feet 


8-16 
sq. feet 


16-19 
sq. feet 


12-15 
sq. feet 


8-10 
sq. feet 


3-5 feet long and 
3 to 11 inches 
wide 


5-10 feet long 
and 5-14 inches 
wide 


6-12 inches long 
and 4-8 inches 
wide 


COLOR RANGE 


Complete 
(embossed or 2-tone) 


Complete 
(embossed, smooth, suede) 


Complete 


Shoe colors and all fashionable 
shades in smooth, embossed or 
suede. Special emphasis on beige 
and pastel tones as well as bright 


red, green, blue, orange and 
purple. 
Complete with emphasis’ on 


browns and high colors. 


Natural and black. 


Natural, brown and darker 
shades, no pastel. Emphasis on 
natural. 


Complete including beige, black, 
brown and high shades. 


Complete with emphasis on 
bright blue, red and green. 


Natural and = shoe 


and bag 
colors. 


Black, beige and natural, also 
some high colors. 


Complete 


USES 


Club. chairs and sofas; large lounge 
chairs, screens. 
Chair seats and backs. 


Floor cushions, large sofas and 
lounge chairs, screens. 


Floor cushions—large oval, round 
or square shapes with colored leather 
appliques. 

Large pieces of club or hotel furni- 
ture. Chair seats. 


Antique finish for re-upholstering 
antique chairs—both seat and backs; 
screens. 

Small boudoir chairs in light pastel 
colors, and screens. 

For upholstering wood or metal 
lounge chairs of modern design. 

For modernistic appliques on cush- 
ions and floor hassocks. 

For small compact sofas of con- 
temporary design and seats of 
benches. 


For cushions and floor hassocks; 
small chairs, seats of small benches 
with nail studs; appliques on cur- 
tains and portieres. 


For cushions and chairs combined 
with plain cowhide. 


For wall coverings, set in as blocks 
alternating with plain calf in match- 
ing color. For entire chairs and 
sofas, cushions; insets on wood desks 
and chairs, chair seats. 


Chair seats and backs, on both 
modern and antique chairs. Small 
boudoir chairs and larger lounge 
chairs and sofas, plain screens. This 
interesting leather has been used but 
little up to the present. 


Chairs and down-filled sofas; small 
boudoir chairs; chair seats and backs 
on both antiques and reproductions as 
well as for modern dining room 
chairs in Viennese and French de- 
signs. Screens and large cushions. 


Insets on chair arms, also appli- 
ques on cowhide and calf. 


Chair arms, insets and appliques on 
other leathers for chairs, cushions, 
screens. 


Seats for dressing table benches, 
panel insets on wall, or for table and 
desk tops. Chair backs for metal and 
wood chairs in modern designs. 





IMPORTANT LEATHERS FOR MODERN DECORATIVE PURPOSES 
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INCREASED USE OF LEATHER: 


The Stimulus of the New Art Movement in England and France; Leathers at the Salon Exhibition; The 
Styles Available in Spain and Italy; Reproductions of the Antique—Classification of Available American 
Leathers 


LL and every kind of material for furniture uphol- 

stering is shown by the upholstery jobbers — 
excepting leather. Seldom is leather ever shown by 
the wholesalers of material, and yet, notwithstanding 
this serious handicap, the producers are experiencing 
a steadily increasing demand for leather. 

At Waring & Gillow’s Exposition of the New 
Art, referred to in our last issue, one particularly 
interesting room was a library with furniture in all 
leather of blue Morocco—a delightful room. At the 
Salon Exhibition in Paris, there was also a preponder- 
ance of leather in the upholsterings. 

But apart from the vogue in the New Art, there 
is always a logical use for leather. 

One of the biggest importing houses in the United 
States, a firm carrying several million dollars of fabric 
stock, has the room delegated to its board of directors 
all upholstered in leather, rather a high tribute to the 
value of leather by a firm that doesn’t sell it. 

The trouble has always been that it isn’t easy to 
handle leather. 

You can’t calculate yardage so easily as stuff in 
the roll. 

It’s cumbersome, but it’s also practical because 
durable and chronologically correct for certain types 
of furniture. Moreover, the apostles of the New Art 
have found in 
leather a medium 
for unusual color 
effects, not illuin- 
inated as in Span- 
ish and _ Italian 
leathers, but in 
plain tones and 
shaded tones, fre- 
quently in the 
antique spirit. 

The increased 
use is also due to 
the rage for the 
antique. 

In reproduc- 
tions, if we are to 
follow the _per- 
iods, we must use 
the materials of 
the periods. The 
Eleventh and 
Twelfth Century 





leathers were often in thongs woven or braided “to 
uphold” the body. 

The chronology of leather dates back to Egypt. 
There was never much used in France where fabric 
weaving was encouraged, but in Spain its use was 
universal. 

Where it wasn’t in solid color applications it was 
illuminated. 

I saw recently many chairs in Spain, very attrac- 
tive, with seats of pleated strips or thongs of leather, 
quite as common as the rush seats of our Colonial 
days.. In the time of Chippendale they did more in 
soft calf. 

One of the most interesting collections of old 
leathers was illustrated in THE UPHOLSTERER of 
February 1915—the Birge collection. 

Spain was the first to gild leathers. The Italians 
took it up later. These illuminated leathers became 
a great industry. in Cordova, Seville, Granada, Toledo 
and Barcelona. 

A development of recent years is the process of 
antiquing leather. It was a natural development of the 
trade following the great vogue for antiques. 

A New York decorator specializing in the Direc- 
toire period uses white or yellow chamois for covering 
little side chair seats. She is interested in the varied 
tones of white, 
both as a_back- 
ground in paint 
and boiserie, and 
for certain pieces 
of furniture. 

White leather 
is used for large 
puff - like _ stools 
or: hassocks, and 
for  upholstering 
chairs and settees, 

She also de- 
signs special lamp 
shades in pre- 
pared parchment 
made of real 
sheepskin, oiled 
and decorated as 
charming acces- 
sories of these 
Directoire 


Leather used by Waring & Gillow, London, in one of their exhibition rooms. interiors. 
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 cLesn SIDE OF LEATHER 


Another decorator’s affection for rooms of the 
18th Century is indicated by her skill in combining 
Venetian, French and English pieces of contemporary 
design. She has been particularly successful with a 
dining room recently completed, where a set of Louis 
Seize Italian armchairs and side chairs is a feature 
of the color scheme. 

The chairs are in walnut, beautifully carved, and 
the seat and back are covered with cowhide, in antique 
finish blending fawn and brown. 

Antique cream enamel nails set at intervals out- 
line the edge of the leather. 

The two armchairs are done in needlepoint, as a 
contrast to the leather. 


Splitting Cattlehides for Upholstery Leather 


For upholstery purposes, leather is split differ- 
ently to shoe leather. There are in general two methods 
of splitting, made clear by the sketch above. By 
the first of these methods four thicknesses are ob- 
tained from each hide. The upper is called the top 
grain or hand buff. Next below comes the deep buff, 
under that the No. 2 split and, finally, the slab which 
is taken off the flesh side of the hide. 

By the second method five thicknesses are usually 
obtained, the first being very thin, about 1/64th of an 
inch thick, carrying only the grain of the leather. 
This is called a buffing and is not used for upholstery. 
It goes into bookbindings, fancy goods, etc. The next 
layer under is the machine buff, on the upper surface 
of which a portion of the grain surface is still in 
evidence. Next below the machine buff comes the 
first or No. 1 split, under that the second or No. 2 
split and, finally, the slab, which is for low-priced 
shoe inner soles. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BETTER BUSINESS 
BUREAU 


a Is rather interesting to note the work of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau in connection with retail sales 
throughout the United States. While there may be 
many who criticize the work of the Bureau in its 
attempts to keep advertising and sales exploitations 
free from fraudulent or deceptive descriptions, it must 
be admitted by all lovers of fair play and honest, 
straightforward methods of doing business that the 
Bureau’s pressure upon wilful wrong doings is preju- 
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dicial only to those who prefer;the bait of exaggerated 
descriptions. 

From a recent bulletin of the Bureau, we publish 
the following: . 

“Two Brooklyn department stores advertised 
theatrical gauze at the same time. Both stores stated 
that the material was ‘sunfast’ and one of them added 
that it was washable. The ability of this material to 
withstand sun and water was questioned. One store 
acknowledged error in the claims and said that it 
would be discontinued. The other was of the opinion 
that the material was both sunfast and washable. The 
Bureau had the fabric tested with the result that it was 
neither fast to sunlight nor to washing and then the 
second store admitted its error. 

“Several New York stores advertised as ‘rayon’ 
drapery fabrics which were approximately half cotton. 
These stores were less careful in naming the cotton 
content than in describing such mixtures as wool and 
cotton or silk and rayon. However, these advertisers 
have informed the Bureau that in the future they will 
name the cotton content accurately in accordance with 
the general practice. 

“A Herald Square store advertised Marquisette 
Curtains at 98c per pair, stating that they measured 45 
inches across the top and that each side was 36 inches 
wide. The measurements of one pair examined by the 
Bureau were considerably less than those quoted. The 
store explained that the curtains for the sale had come 
from two manufacturers and that the shipment from 
one of these sources was found to be sub-standard only 
after the merchandise was on the counters. It was 
then removed from the sale.” vf 

Our purpose in publishing these paragraphs is to 
show that even in connection with such simple fabrics 
as theatrical gauze, rayon and marquisette curtains, 
reprehensible exaggeration:may be employed, thus in- 
viting corrective action om the part of the Better 
Business Bureau through either its local or national 
officials. 





MR. ANHALT BECOMES MARKET 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR HAHN STORE 
PURCHASING CORP. 
(pe interest attaches to the announcement 

of the Hahn Department Stores Purchasing Cor- 
poration of the appointment of Sidney S. Anhalt to be 
market representative in the home furnishings division 
of which C. D. Ryan is resident manager. 

Under Mr. Anhalt’s jurisdiction will be draperies, 
upholsteries, shades, screens, hardware and wall paper, 
for which his experience as decorative salesman, buyer 
and merchandise manager amply qualifies him. Mr. 
Anhalt entered upon his new duties July 1st with the 
opening of the Hahn Department Stores Purchasing 
Corporation’s buying offices at 1440 Broadway. 














DRAWING ROOM ON DISPLAY IN LONDON 


At Waring & Gillow’s exhibit. The furniture is of mahogany with green bronze hardware and ornament in 
contrast to the pastel tints used on the walls and in the fabrics. A Brandt screen stands before the fire- 
place. 
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BEDROOM IN THE FRENCH SECTION OF WARING & GILLOW’S EXHIBITION 
IN LONDON 


The color scheme is grey, silver and rose. The furniture is silvered and lacquered. Pale grey, fawn and 
pink fabrics cover the walls and blend with the deeper tones of the rugs. The upholstering of the furniture 
is in grey satin. 
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THE WALL PAPER CONVENTION OPENS 


On July 29, the Manufacturers’ Show at the Hotel Commodore 


HE sstylists of all the 

wallpaper manufacturing 
firms have about completed 
’ their work on the new papers 
to be shown at the annua! 
convention, opening July 
29th at the Hotel Commo- 
dore. This yearly event in 
the wallpaper industry is one 
that for the past decade, at 
least, has always marked a 
decided advance ; and we be- 
lieve that this year the 
majority of papers shown 
will be on a higher artistic 
level than ever before. Our 
manufacturers no longer 
select their designs by the 
hit- or- miss method, but 
choose them from the; work 
of artists who are specially 
trained in this branch of in- 
dustry; and now that the 
great majority of them have 
accepted the standard of 


quality which they drew up in co-operation with the 
Standards Unit of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 


Shown by Becker, Smith & Page. 





From the Niagara Wall Paper Co.’s line. 





Both are large patterns and follow the current style trend. 


we can expect papers which 
in color fastness and quality 
of stock are first-rate. 

The main attendance at 
the convention is composed 
of wallpaper jobbers and re- 
tailers, with the _ interior 
decorator greatly in the 
minority. The decorator 
ought to attend this show, 
not necessarily for the pur- 
pose of buying, but to keep 
himself informed as to what 
the market affords in the 
way of fine papers; he will 
then no longer have an ex- 
cuse for not using wallpaper 
where wallpaper is the only 
logical wall covering. The 
plain, monotonous wall — no 
matter: what a few deco- 
rators who prefer paint may 
say —is no longer popular 
with,the majority of people. 
These people want to live 


against a background sthat is interesting and alive; 
and the only background of this mature which is within 
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New panels shown by the Schmitz-Horning Co. 





Shown by the Baeck Wall Paper Co. From the line of the Barnes Wall Paper Co. 























the purchasing power of ninety-nine per cent. of those. 
who have their homes decorated is fine wallpaper. ; 


Decorators, if they are to 
keep in line with the public 
demand, and uot fight against 
it because of reasons which 
no longer exist, must grant 
to wallpaper the same con- 
sideration and the same in 
telligent study which they 
devote to fabrics, furniture, 
floor coverings, and all other 
items which enter into the 
decorating of the home. 
Among the papers to be 
shown at the Commodore 
are a number decidedly mod- 
ernistic in manner; but the 
manufacturers have exer- 
cised with regard to these 
papers a gratifying restraint 
in their vagaries of line and 
color. There are enough of 
such papers to meet any 
current demand; but, of 
course, the main stock in 
trade are those patterns 
which have the beauty and 
grace of accepted standards ; 
and it will be to these papers 
that the decorator will give 
his greatest consideration. 





One other thing that 
decorators should remember when thinking of or dis- 
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. cussing wallpaper is the 
| have taken the periods in 
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In vivid colorings. In the line of Janeway & Carpender. 


this year. 


lil 


fact that the manufacturers 
to consideration, and that in 
the various lines there are 
papers suitable for the em- 
bellishment of any type of 
period room. 

On this and other pages 
of this issue are Shown some 
representative patterns taken 
from the new lines, and we 
are quite suré that after ex- 
amining them, evén though 
part of their charm is lost 
becatisé: of the necessity of 
reproducing, thé in only 
black and white, our readers 
will agree that the wallpaper 
people have “put it over” 
again in the matter of style 
and artistic design. 

We do not claim that 
the . papers we _ illustrate, 
good though they are, repre- 
sent the best patterns in 
the various lines. They are 
merely the best obtainable 
at the time it was necessary 
for us to have them, in 
order to reproduce them in 
this issue. 

It is expected that there 


will be a large attendance at the Hotel Commodore 


The Ronkonkoma Wall Paper Co. are responsible for these two patterns, both obtainable in a wide color range. 








Top left, an open floral pattern shown by the Baeck Wall Paper Co.; top right, a conventional pattern in the 
line of the Niagara Wall Paper Co. Bottom left, brilliantly colored pattern in the Commercial Wall Paper 
Mill’s line; bottom right, also a Commercial Wall Paper Co.’s pattern. 











EXHIBITORS AT THE WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


Names of Firms Showing New Lines at the Hotel Commodore, July 29-August 3 


NAME. 


ATLAS WALL PAPER MILLS, INC. 
BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 
BARNES WALL PAPER COMPANY 
BEAUDRY WALL PAPER COMPANY 
BECKER SMITH & PAGE 

BOSCH, HENRY COMPANY 

COLUMBIA UNION OIL CLOTH CO. 
COMMERCIAL WALL PAPER MILL 
CORTLAND WALL PAPER COMPANY 
ECONOMY SAMPLE CARD COMPANY 
ENTERPRISE WALL PAPER COMPANY 
FURLONG WALL PAPER MILLS INC. 
GILBERT WALL PAPER COMPANY 
GLEDHILL, JAMES & SON 
GOODLATTE, T. R. & SON 
HAFFELFINGER, E. R. & COMPANY 
HOBBS, ROBERT F. INC. 

HUNKEN, GEORGE J. COMPANY INC. 
HURON MILLING COMPANY 
IMPERIAL PAPER & COLOR COMPANY 


JANEWAY & CARPENDER 

JOLIET WALL PAPER MILLS 

K. & B. COMPANY 

KENSINGTON WALL PAPER COMPANY 
LLOYD, W. H. S. COMPANY 

NIAGARA WALL PAPER COMPANY 
PATENT CEREALS COMPANY 
PRAGER COMPANY 
RON-KON-KOMA WALL PAPER CO. 
STAMFORD WALL PAPER COMPANY 
STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
SCHMITZ-HORNING, THE COMPANY 
SUN WALL PAPER MFG. COMPANY 
SUPERIOR WALL PAPER COMPANY 
THIBAUT, RICHARD E. INC. 

U. S. VARNISH TILE COMPANY 
UNITED WALL PAPER COMPANY 


WALCUTT BROTHERS COMPANY 
WALL PAPER MFGRS. ASSN. 
YORK WALL PAPER COMPANY 


Room NUMBERS. 


1644 

1922-24-30-32 
652-54 
1016-32-34-38-40-42-44 
1838-40-42-44-46-48-50-52-54 
1822-24 

1620-22-24 

1832 

1016-32-34-38-40-42-44 

836 

1242-44 

952-54 

1052-54 

1434-36 

2140 
1221-23-25-29-31-33-35-37-39 
742-44-46-48-50-52-54 

1240 

1508 
1516-18-20-22-24-26-28-30-32-34-36-38- 
40-42-44-46-48-50-52-54-58-60-64-66-68 
1222-24-26-28-30-32-34-36-38 
1406-08 

1272 

1636 

840 
1440-42-44-46-48-50-52-54 
2122-24 

2044-46-48-50-52-54 
848-50-52-54 

1248-50-52-54 

1800-01-02 

1208 

1952-54 

1738-40 

1803 

1630-32 
1100-01-02-03-04-05-06-08-32-34-36-38- 
40-42-46-48-50-52-54 
825-29-31 

270-72-74 

1200-01-02-04-06 
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S. P. BROWN CO. BUYERS CONVENE 
iw S. P. Brown Co., specializing in the operation 

of a chain of leased departments for draperies, 
carpets and furniture in a large number of stores 
throughout the country, will hold their semi-annual 
buyers’ meeting July 15th. This meeting will be held 
in New York at their executive and buying offices at 
432 Fourth Avenue, and will be attended by the man- 
ager of every department they operate. The first day 
will be devoted to a general discussion of merchan- 
dise, organization, and general business procedure. On 
Monday night there will be an outdoor banquet, which 
all of the executive managers will attend. In the eve- 
ning there will be dancing and other entertainment, 
specially fitted for this type of occasion. Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be given over to the study and com- 
parison of various lines of merchandise in the S. P. 
Brown’s own sample room, and thereafter the man- 
agers will organize into several groups to go through 
the markets independently and compare their findings 
with the lines examined in the sample rooms. This 
method permits not only unrestricted selection for 
individual needs, but also affords an opportunity to all 
manufacturers to show their lines under favorable 
conditions. After this trip to the markets the buyers 
will record their requirements and the placing of 
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A shoe ‘shop in New York decorated in the modernistic 

;  “"" manfier. ° 
orders will follow. ‘The S: P. Brown Co. now operates 
in the following “states atid cities: “Ohio: Canton, 
Steubenville, Limia,; Mansfield, Alliance and 
East Liverpool; Indiana: Terre Haute ; lowa: 
Davenport ;Montana:: Great Falls and Helena ; 
Michigan: Bay-City; Kentucky: .Covington; 
West Virginia: Huntington; Pennsylvania: 
Uniontown; ~Maryland: » Cumberland; New 
Jersey: Camden. 








FECHTMAN & CO..BUSINESS TO 
CONTINUE 


i€ Is announced that the business of L. F. 
Fechtman & Co., Inc., will continue without 
interruption by the death of the founder of 
“the firm. ‘Charles Fechtman ‘will be president 
and treasurer, Louis Fechtman, first vice- 
president; and Willard ~Fechtman, secre- 
tary. 





M* SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL was heard from 
on Tuesday, the 9th, up -at Hammer- 
fest, Norway, the tip top of the world in the 
arctic regions, and expects to return to the 
United States in September. | 





C. CapweELL, the Oakland, Cal. depart- 
* ment store proprietor, died July 9th, 
aged 71. He started the business in 1889. 





A view in the studio of Geo. P. Sparks, Fort Smith, 
Arizona. . west 
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A FURTHER OPINION ON STOCK SELECTION 


EFERRING to your article by Harold B. Wess, 

of the A. I. Namm Co. 

The subject was handled in a strong, masterly 
manner, and no doubt was the means of starting every 
‘department manager on a similar campaign of analysis 
and research. Even though the buyer may not agree 
in every instance with Mr. Wess, at any rate his ad- 
vice to physically handle the goods in stock and reserve 
is mighty good, and while the buyer is at it he should 
also get the opinion and contact of his salespeople 
and heads of stock, as to the why of. slow-moving 
stock; it is not always the fault of the goods. A 
friend of mine was recently in a large New York store, 
and while waiting at the fringe counter saw four cus- 
tomers trying to match, each a different material, 
with fringes or trimmings on hand, and in each case 
the sale was lost not only for the trimming but 
also for the goods itself. 

I note Mr. Wess states that the 
survey was made on or about March 
26th, the beginning of the cretonne sea- 
son. He does not say how much was 
old stock and how much was just deliv- 
ered as new styles. 

With all this talk and ballyhoo 
about style and fashion, particularly in 
women’s apparel, I note the following 
outstanding facts: that women are 
wearing less and less. That, I should 
say, is decidedly a “fashion”. But I note also that 
of the millions of women wearing printed dresses, 
whether of silk, cotton, rayon or Celanese, there does 
not seem to be any dominance of color, or rather, any 
one outstanding color; in other words, any color, any 
print, any design, seems to be right; and no doubt 
this very variety is what enables a woman to buy any 
number of printed frocks without the danger of ap- 
pearing monotonous. 

I think of all lines of production upholstery and 
drapery styles have a longer life, and there is no defi- 
nite decree of style fashion. My observation indicates 
that good competition makes for successful and con- 
tinued sale. Yes, green and orange have been selling 
very well for the past five years, and blue and rose, 
so long popular, have slipped some distance back. But 
if these colors, green and orange, were pre-eminently 
in demand, the buyer would automatically have to buy 
these, because the cretonne producers would be show- 
ing them in greater percentage. He could not go 
wrong, altogether, if the manufacturer was style right. 

I think it would be a good idea for your maga- 
zine to show by an actual canvas of all converters and 
importing jobbers just what percentage of styles and 


The author of this article 
is a man prominent in 
the drapery and uphol- 
stery field, where he has 
served in many capaci- 
ties, among which was 
that of buyer for one of 
the largest New York 
stores. 


colors were now on hand, and a forecast for the com- 
ing season based on the selling experience of their 
cretonnes and other prints during the last six months, 
just, by way of supplementing Mr. Wess’s analysis, so 
that you could prove or disprove what. amount of 
effort and expense actually is required to make such 
a survey, and the actual value to be gained by such 
information. 

I think the real reason of the seeabat indicated 
failure to increase business in the cretonne depart- 
ment of Namm’s is not because they had 456 patterns 
on hand (and I am sure right now you will find that 
one New York store has nearly one thousand or more 
designs and colors on hand) but for another very 
obvious reason. This department previously special- 
ized on low-priced merchandise. You will. recall that 
its manager was our most prominent job and special 
buyer. Cretonne which cost 13 cents he 
sold for 15 cents, and the trade remem- 
bers his special bargain days when stuff 
was sold at cost and less for one day, 
and jacked up on the other days, or 
removed from sale until the next kill- 
ing. It was what we call a “shlackt 
store’. Namm at that time was after 
volume, and they got the volume—$17,- 
000,000 of it, with no. profit; so do not 
blame it all on the unfortunate. successor 
who sought to turn “tonnage” .into~ 
“class”. He probably did his best to trade up and 
make a profit; but his trade wanted some of’ the 
bargains they were accustomed to. ; 

In conclusion, let.me say again that he ‘method 
employed by Mr. Wess is fundamentally sound, ‘in that 
it creates a method which the buyer and. merchandise 
man may employ either with or without his stylist. 
If the Unit Controls are working, they, should, , by, their. 
card history, determine what is selling best. in: that or 
any other particular store. As a former buyer, who 
has made a life-time study of design,, color-harmony, 
etc., I am quite willing to depend.on my own, judgment 
of it | is good, bad, or indifferent; yet withal, [I HANG, 
seen some of the most extreme designs and. colors. sell 
before and better than the bread-and-butter. stuff; Prov- 
ing that-no man or woman can. altogether: nteaeret 
everyone’s taste or desires. ery 

In summing up, I should say. that. each dépaitenen 
manager has his. own perculiar: problems, -and..must 
meet them accordingly ; but certainly, he; will: be amore — 
successful with fewer designs, more. acarebidlirs st ect edge 
less stock ; greater turnover ; better; ‘profits 3 léss;inyest- 
ment; providing that his heads of ‘stock swill:‘cateftlly » 
re-order each day the goods which~are: selling out: 
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THE LITTLE WORD “AUTHORITY” 

5 A PRACTICING attorney one of the greatest 

- bugaboos in the law is the little word “authority”. 
More cases hang on that than on almost anything else 
you encounter. Case after case comes in of a contract 
which your client is seeking to enforce. It was made 
with a subordinate of the other party—an employe or 
even an official of a corporation, a partner or an 
employe of a partnership, or a sales manager or 
somebody like that working for either of the above, 
or an individual. 

If the subordinate had authority to make the con- 
tract it is good. If he had not, it is bad and even 
though your client acted on it he can’t enforce it. 

Therefore the experienced lawyer goes straight 
to “authority” first of all. If he can get around that 
the rest is often easy. 

Whether the subordinate who made the agreement 
had authority to do it is often a very difficult question. 
It involves an examination as to what his position is, 
what are his duties under that position, and what is 
the general scope of such a position; what the gen- 
eral public would naturally believe was the scope, and 
so on. 

Too technical to discuss here very much except 
through actual cases which arise from time to time. 

I have such a case before me. There was a man 
named Loomis who sold belting on the road. Coming 
in contact with large concerns, he often had a chance 
to swing business to concerns selling ether goods. One 
day, according to his story, he saw a chance to say a 
good word with the Amalgamated Silk Corporation, 
Inc., one of his customers for belting, for another silk 
concern called the Luzerne Silk Throwing Co., which 
did work for such concerns as the Amalgamated. 
When he saw he could do this he says he went to the 
Luzerne and took the matter up with W. J. Griffiths, 
the assistant manager, making with him an agreement 
by which Luzerne was to pay him 1 per cent. com- 
mission on all the business he could influence from 
Amalgamated. There was nothing in writing. 

Acting on this agreement, Loomis managed to 
induce the Amalgamated to send Luzerne $85,645.05 
worth of business. But when he demanded his 1 per 
cent. Luzerne refused it on two grounds: First, that 
Griffiths hadn’t made any such agreement, and second, 
even if he had he didn’t have any authority to make 
it. It is the second of these that I am discussing now. 

When the case was tried the lower court gave 
Loomis judgment for his whole claim with interest. 
Luzerne appealed and the higher court reversed on the 
ground that Loomis hadn’t shown that Griffiths had 
authority to make any commission agreement. Re- 
member that the burden was on Loomis to show that 
Griffiths had authority, not on Luzerne to show he had 
not. This is from the Appeal Court’s decision: 
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“Although plaintiff’s case inthe statement of claim 
is based upon the alleged agency of Griffiths (power 
to bind his employer), he adduced no evidence of the 
latter’s express authority to make the contract. He 
offered no proof of his functions as assistant man- 
ager, the nature of his duties or the extent of his 
powers. These were not matters of which the court 
could take judicial notice, nor matters within the com- 
mon knowledge of men and therefore presumed to be 
known by the jurors. The fact that Griffiths was 
assistant manager of the defendant company did not 
give him authority to transact business for it without 
limitations, and those dealing with him only had the 
right to infer that -he “was authorized to do what an 
assistant manager could do. The mere fact that he 
was an assistant manager of defendant was not suffi- 
cient ground for an inference of fact that the making 
of the contract sued upon was within the scope of the 
agent’s powers. Nor did plaintiff adduce any evidence 
of a course of dealing between Griffiths and himself 
or between Griffiths and other members of the general 
public, from which the inference of fact could be 
drawn, that he was acting within the scope of his 
apparent authority. The only business the plaintiff 
transacted with Griffiths up to the time of the making 
of the alleged contract was the selling of belting to 
defendant. The burden of proving Griffiths’ authority 
to make the contract in defendant’s behalf was on 
plaintiff. This burden he utterly failed to meet and, 
unless the evidence adduced by defendant was suffi- 
cient to support a finding that Griffiths had authority 
to bind it by a contract such as the jury found he made 
with plaintiff, the request for binding instructions 
should have been affirmed.” 

In addition to the above, which would have been 
enough without more, the officials of the Luzerne testi- 
fied that Griffiths’ duties did not include authority to 
make commission contracts. 

So that Loomis, who claimed to have been the 
means of getting Luzerne over $85,000 of new busi- 
ness, didn’t get a nickel for it, just because he failed 
to take the precaution to see that the man he was 
dealing with had authority to do what he did. What 
should he have done? He shouldn’t have gone to an 
assistant manager in the beginning; he should have 
gone to the head of the company, about whose author- 
ity there could have been no question. If he got an 
agreement with him he should have gotten something 
in writing. If he preferred for any reason to go to 
the assistant manager first, he should have followed 
that up by going to the head of the concern and say- 
ing: “I’ve just made a tentative agreement with your 
assistant manager Griffiths. If you approve it will 
you give me a letter to that effect.” Had he done 
that he wouldn’t be out a thousand dollars plus his 
expenses, as he is now. Eton J. BUCKLEY. 














DINING ROOM BY BRUNO PAUL AT THE CONTEMPORA EXPOSITION 


See text on page 119. 
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A PAUL POIRET BEDROOM AT THE CONTEMPORA 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE CONTEMPORA EXPOSITION 


HE group of artists and craftsmen banded together 

under the name of Contempora, Inc., recently 
opened an exposition at the Art Center, to continue 
until September Ist. The members of this association 
include Bruno Paul, Lucian Bernhard, Rockwell Kent 
and Paul Poiret. Associated with them are Vally 
Wieselthier, Joseph Sinel, and Julius Klinger. Paul 
Lester Wiener is the Director. 

The exposition is entirely modernistic in char- 
acter, and consists of eight exhibits, one of which is 
called “Harmonized Rooms,” and is of special interest 
to the decorative trades. These rooms are eight in 
number, and the artists concerned are Poiret, Bern- 
hard, Kent, and Paul. 

With this article 
we illustrate two 
views of a bedroom 
by Poiret. In the 
illustration showing 
the bed, the decora- 
tive pane! back of it 
is by Rockwell Kent. 
To be frank, we can- 
not conceive such a 
room as this being 
used in a_ livable 
home ; it is too exotic 
for our taste — too 
sensational; and, 
while Mr. Kent’s 
panel may have cer- 
tain artistic qualities, 
we doubt if any nor- 
mal person could 
face the misshapen 
females portrayed, 
night after night, 
and preserve his or 
her sanity. M. Poiret evidently aimed to design a 
room that would startle, and in his aim he undoubtedly 
succeeded. Nevertheless, there are ideas carried out in 
this room which, if modified, might be valuable. 

The other bedroom which we illustrate is much 
more subdued, and for that reason much more livable. 
This is by Bruno Paul. The wall decoration behind 
the bed is a hand-blocked fabric in colors harmonizing 
with the coloring of the lacquered furniture, which 
is in chartreuse, with silver leaf. The bedspread and 
the curtains are of LaLoie Silvel, woven by the 
Shelton Looms. 

In the dining-room illustrated, also designed by 
Bruno Paul, the furniture is of selected birch, and 
the chair coverings in beige and brown are of tapestry 





In the Poiret bedroom. 


specially designed for the room, with curtains, wall 
decorations and frieze to harmonize. These fabrics 
are distributed by F. Schumacher & Co. In this 
room the center painting is by Rockwell Kent, and to 
our way of thinking it is far superior work to that 
which adorns the Poiret bedroom. 

Besides the rooms illustrated there were also 
shown a bedroom by Helen Appleton Read; another 
dining-room by Bruno Paul; two living-rooms and a 
bedroom by Lucian Bernhard. ; 

Among the manufacturing firms whose prod- 
ucts were utilized by the designers are: The E. 
Wiener Co.; the Du Pont Co.; F. Schumacher & 
Co.; the Nessen Studio; the Shelton Looms, and 
Frederic Blank & 
Co., who supplied 
the wall covering for 
one of the living- 
rooms by Bernhard. 

The other fea- 
tures of the exhibit 
include creative ar- 
chitecture; plastic 
displays ; writing fix- 
tures; fabrics and 
prints ; industrial de- 
signs ; graphic work ; 
and type designs and 
posters. Among the 
fabric designs are a 
number by Bruno 
Paul for furniture 
coverings, glass cur- 
tains and draperies. 
These were designed 
by Mr. Paul for F. 
Schumacher & Co., 
exclusively. 

The readiness of a number of the largest manu- 
facturers of furniture and fabrics to co-operate with 
designers interested in the New Art is gratifying to 
contemplate, inasmuch as it shows that they are not 
hide-bound by conventionality. They are willing, 
even eager, to turn over their production facilities to 
the man with a decorative idea, which may or may not 
invigorate business for everybody. A list of manufac- 
turers who co-operated with the Contempora exposition 
comprises many of the leading firms in the industry. 

We may like or dislike much of what we see 
at these many exhibitions of modern art; but we must 
all agree that they have a considerable publicity value 
in the decorative field, and for that reason should be 
encouraged. 

















SIXTEENTH CENTURY FABRIC DESIGN MOTIFS 


See text on opposite page. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XX. SrIrxTEENTH CENTURY MotiFs—(Continued ). 


N ANY study of historic design, it is necessary, in 

the absence of facts, to restrain the imagination 

from conclusions which, though plausible, might be 
contradicted if all the facts were known. 

For instance, we have had in certain types of 
design, forms and motifs, which to our 20th century 
mentality seemed to bear a resemblance to letters of 
our alphabet. .One in particular 
(Figure 208), described some time 
ago, had several characters which 
appeared to be almiost exact repre- 
sentations of our letters, and also 
seemed to run to a remarkable 
extent in alphabetical sequence. By 
referring back to this illustration, 
you will see that there are very 
clearly defined characters represen- 
tative of the letters A, S, E, N, K, 
J, X, and yet there is no certain 
way of determining that when this 
fabric was designed (15th century) 
these characters had or had not 
alphabetical significance. 

We refer to this type of design 
motif because in the series of illustrations, to which 
we now refer, a form similar to our letter S is the 
most significant unit of the compositions and it occurs 
with such frequency as to indicate that its use was 
intentional and not simply accidental. It might be 
forgivable for us to conclude that this form, which we 
call the S form, is related in some way to the 
swastika or good-luck sign, but as a matter of fact Z 





forms were formed both in the ancient Venetian and in 
the ancient Greek alphabets. The ancient Greek alone 
contains any form resembling our S and these began 
from left to’ right like our Z, or in other words, are 
backwards as compared to our letter S. 

In referring to the patterns shown this month as 
“S forms,” we do not intend to imply that the desig- 
nation has any historical signifi- 
cance. It is merely a convenient,” 
easily-recognized appellation that is 
descriptive of form but not of 
origin. 

We include in this series two 
illustrations which have been re- 
ferred to in former connections, 
that of Figures 263 and 299, the 
latter having been previously pub- 
lished under another number as 
244.° These illustrations have all 
been gathered together for the 
express purpose of showing the 
variations of S forms, some of them 
complete, clear cut and distinct, 
others more or less fantastic and 
only recognizable in their general tendency to empha- 
size a reverse curve as does the letter S. 

While in many cases, the S motif is arranged in 
symmetrically opposed pairs, in others it is literally 
sown, hit-and-raiss over the pattern surface. 

Of the illustrations here shown, a large proportion 
are attributable to the 16th century and comprise 
silks, damask® and velours. 
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While for the most part these diminutive figures 
on velours-like fabrics are credited to Italy, it is rea- 
sonably certain that the manufacture of these types 
was not confined to that country. There is plenty of 
evidence that they were produced in Lyons, in Venice, 
and in other centers, which, during the 16th century, 
had developed the manufacture of pile tissues. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


£ be first 1929 golf tournament of the Upholstery 
Association of America took place at the Clearview 
Golf Club, Whitestone, L. I., on Tuesday, June 18th. 
The day was ideal and, while a large number of the 
golf enthusiasts of the upholstery trade were out-of- 
town, there was a fair number of contestants for the 
Blankemeyer Cup and also for the various flight 
prizes. 

The results of the qualifying round in the morn- 
ing were as follows: 


Player. Gross Handicap Net 
G. C. Odin - - - - 103 25 78 
J. K. Odin - - - - 106 25 81 
Vernon Emmett’ - - - 100 19 81 
W. R. Belford” - - - 110 27 83 
H. C. Borges - . - 109 27 82 
Edwin C. Kenton - - - 97 19 78 
H. H. Van Zile - - - 98 30 68 


Henry Kest_ - - - - 103 . 26 77 
Peter Scherer - - - 100 24 76 
John W. Stephenson -~— - 107 35 72 
J. Mackie - - - - 127 35 92 
C. Lamont - . - - 106 25 81 
Martin Fowler - - - 97 16 81 
William Ockendon - - 121 35 86 
G. H. McLaughlin - - 86 16 70 ~ 
E. A. Druding’ - - - 83 20 63 
J. J. Laine - - - - 94 19 75 


In the afternoon, the first foursome, composed 
of the four low net scores, led off in play for the 
Blankemeyer Cup. 

It was composed as follows: J. W. Stephen- 
son and J. J. Laine — Lane winner; H. H. 
Van Zile and Geo. McLaughlin — McLaughlin 
winner; final first foursome, J. J. Laine. Second 
foursome: Vernon Emmett and Martin Fowler— 
Fowler winner; E. C. Kenton and E. A. Druding — 
Druding winner. Winner in final, Fowler, 1 up. 
Third foursome: Henry Kest and J. K. Odin — win- 
ner, Odin; Peter Scherer and G. C. Odin — winner, 
Odin. Winner in final, Gus Odin. Fourth foursome: 
H. C. Borges, J. Mackie, and C. Lamont — winner, 
Borges. Fifth foursome: Wm. Ockenden and W. R. 
Belford—winner, Belford. 

Fourth leg on Blankemeyer Cup: J. J. Laine. 
Low gross, E. J. Druding, Jr. Low net, H. H. 
Van Zile. 


Fabric design motifs of the XVI Century.—See text on page 121. 
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Geometrical design forms. See text below. 


DESIGN SYMBOLS EXPLAINED 

T° A RECENT issue of the Bigelow-Hartford News, a 

publication brought out by the Bigelow-Hartford 
Co., were printed illustrations and definitions of com- 
mon design forms, such as are to be found in some 
fabrics and a great many rugs. We have made other 
illustrations of these forms, which we publish here- 
with, and with these we are printing the meanings of 
the various symbols as they were outlined by the 
Bigelow-Hartford Co. 


GEOMETRICAL FORMS 


1. The Circle has been invested with meaning from re- 
mote antiquity. Originally it represented the sun, and there- 
fore power and sovereignty. Having neither beginning nor 
end, it also represents continuity or eternity. 

2. The Triangle is associated with the Deity, with wor- 
ship and with power. Resting on its point, the triangle 
signifies a flame, and therefore aspiration and worship (from 
the flame of sacrifice on an altar). Two triangles, point to 
point in hour-glass formation, signify fire and water. Four 
tight-angles triangles point to point represent the seal of 
Solomon. 

3. The Eight-Pointed Star of the Medes, a form found 
in many Oriental designs, represents the life-giving principle 
in the Deity. The star of six points, said to be adapted 
finn the shield of David, in Mohammedan designs means 
Allah. 

4. The Swastika, a form of very great antiquity, called 
the “Sign of a Thousand Meanings,” represented in ancient 
Aryan art the Supreme Deity. It is also an emblem of health, 
happiness and good fortune, and of welcome and good wishes 
to the guest. 

5. The Latch Hook or Key, a motive found in the art 
of many ancient nations, is either derived from the Swastika, 
or closely associated with it, and carries the same meaning. 
It has the additional suggestion of privacy, when used alone. 


Material design forms. 


The Greek and Chinese “Frets”, as well as a great number 
of straight-line border designs found in primitive art, are 
forms of this emblem. 

6. Zigzag Lines anciently signified the movement of the 
water from the Nile, as it overflowed the flat plains of Egypt, 
and therefore meant life, fertility and growth. A single wavy 
line is the symbol of endless or eternal life. 

7. Saw Teeth, alternating with a goblet-like image, are 
said to represent the Lotus standing in water. These forms 
are found in the borders of many Persian designs, in widely 
varying treatments and degrees of conventionalization. 

8. The Coin, an emblem found in many Chinese designs, 
is one of the eight symbols associated with Confucian 
philosophy. 


NATURAL FORMS 


1. The Palm, also called Cone, Pear, Seal and “River- 
Loop”, is a form widely used in Persian design, thought to 
represent a conventionalized palm leaf, or the pointed flame 
upon an altar. Many other possible origins are suggested, 
among them being the story of an ancient designer whose 
small son dipped his hand in a pot of dye and impressed it 
sidewise on the rug, the curled tip being the print of the 
baby’s curved little finger. 

2. The Herati, or “Fish Pattern”, one of the most widely 
used natural forms in Persian designs, consists of a flower- 
rosette, surrounded by long flowing or serrated lines, some- 
times like leaves, or curved fish, and sometimes like elongated 
Chinese “cloud bands”. It is named after the old Persian city 
of Herat, but is almost universally used as an all-over design. 

3. The Rosette, often resembling the “Star of Bethle- 
hem”, one of the early spring flowers of Persia, or the 
Egyptian Lotus, said to signifiy, like the Lotus, immortality. 
Greatly elaborated, it forms the center of the Herati pattern. 

4. The Palmette, a cup with fan-shaped leaves, is a form 
found in many Oriental border designs. Its origin is disputed, 
but authorities believe it derived from the Lotus, and sharing 
its meaning. 

5. The Lotus Flower, an emblem used with great fre- 
quency and in many forms throughout ancient art, typifies 
new life or immortality. 


See text above. 
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6. Papyrus, often associated with the Lotus; food for 
body and mind. 

7. The Tree—Life, Divine power and bounty—a form 
used widely and in great variety in ancient design, especially 
in the Persian. The Palm tree signifies blessing or benedic- 
tion. A tree with seven short branches on a short stem signi- 
fies, in Chinese design, the seven days of creation. 

8. “Rose of Iran”. The rose was greatly beloved by the 
ancient Persians, who used it to signify beauty, joy, peace and 
delight. It occurs in varying forms in many Persian designs. 
(Iran was the ancient name of Persia.) 

9. The Bat. In Chinese design the emblem of happiness 
(the words for bat and happiness are identical in pronun- 
ciation). 

10. Sacred Mowntains, with or without “cloud bands”, 
are found in many Chinese designs. 

11. Cloud Bands, used in Chinese design, either alone as 
decoration, or with other forms to indicate the sky or super- 
natural power. 

12. The Pearl, a Chinese symbol full of meaning. It is 
associated with Confucianism, and is also the first of the 
Chinese “Eight Precious Things”. It represents purity and 
wisdom. 

13. The Dragon—Power and sovereignty (Chinese). The 
dragon is often seen guarding a ball of pearl, signifying wis- 
dom, and protecting it from demons. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 


E. H. Stanley, representing the Charles P. Coch- 
rane Company on the Pacific Coast, has opened offices 
at 833 Market Street, San Francisco, where the carpet 
and rug lines of this concern are being shown. 

L. Lion Sons, San Jose, Cal., have remodeled 
and rearranged their store and have added fourteen 
model rooms for the proper display of furnishings as 
they will appear in the home. The ground floor is 
now given over exclusively to living room furniture, 
and rugs and carpets are carried on the third floor. 

The Burlingame Furniture Company, of Burlin- 
game, Cal., headed by E. C. Howard, is profiting by 
the suburban growth of Greater San Francisco. Much 
home building is under way here and this firm watches 
building permits carefully and keeps in touch with 
owners. One floor is given over to draperies, floor 
coverings and bedroom furniture, and the firm has a 
large drapery and custom upholstery shop in con- 
nection. 

Charles W. Easterbrook, for years with W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, but in recent years with the 
Bledsoe Company, San Diego, has been placed in 
charge of the interior decorative department of the 
Chandler Furniture Company, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Borden’s Floor Covering Store has been opened 
at 527 Ramona Street, Palo Alto, Cal., by Joseph H. 
Borden. 

The partnership of B. Hauf and Dorothy F. 
Zander as the Trojan Lamp Shade Company, 2916 
S. Western Avenue, Los Angeles, has been dissolved 
and the business is being continued by the latter. 

Edgar L. Ormsby, until recently with B. F. 
Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland, Cal., has joined the Paul 
T. Swedberg Company, Berkeley, Cal. Mr. Ormsby 
has been connected with the furniture and decorative 
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business in the Greater San Francisco field since a 
mere lad, starting with Charles Plum & Co., a pioneer 
firm. Later, he was with the California Furniture 
Company, succeeded by the John Breuner Company, 
and the Sterling Furniture Company. 

Henry Radin, one of the founders of the depart- 
ment store business of Radin & Kamp, Fresno, Cal., 
passed away in that city June 18, at the age of seventy 
years. 

The Stanhope Sales Company, wholesale con- 
tractors of Los Angeles, have moved into a fine new 
place of business on Washington Boulevard. This 
concern had completely furnished several large hotels 
of late. 

Barker Bros., of Los Angeles, have moved their 
branch establishment at San Diego into a fine new 
home at 1255 Fifth Avenue. Robert E. Lee is in 
charge. 

The Peck & Hills Co. recently moved its Pacific 
Northwest division headquarters into a new eight- 
story building at 123 Boren Avenue, Seattle. 

A Navajo Indian Trading Post has been opened 
at 241 North Center Street, Reno, Nev., by E. E. 
Chapman. 

Dunrite’s Department Store has been opened at 
Berkeley, Cal., succeeding Donogh’s. The new con- 
cern is affiliated with the Keith-O’Brien Co., of Salt 
Lake City. T. A. CHURCH. 





UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


THE following inquiries have been replied to during the 

past few months. If there are other readers of this maga- 
zine who are interested in the replies to any of these questions 
we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 

502. Where can Shikii Rep, 36 inches wide, be ob- 
tained? 

503. Name of the firm possibly in Grand Rapids, that 
makes a combination sliding rod and bracket to be used 
in closets or cabinets? 

504. Name of a manufacturer who makes Larchmont 
carpet? 

505. Who is the manufacturer of Gatherwell Woven 
Cotton Tape? 

506. Who makes a Whitlock chair? Is the name 
“Whitlock” the style of the chair or is it the name of the 
manufacturer? 

507. Send names of concerns whom you recommend 
for white enamel garden benches—furniture similar to that 
made by the Matthew Garden Co.? 

508. Where can pillow ventilators be obtained? 

509. Name of few firms who carry the better types 
of Georgian Period furniture? 

510. Where can stick reed furniture be bought? 

511. Names of concerns who can supply modern 
linoleum trucks and linoleum display equipment? 

512. Names and addresses of reputable dealers in 
authentic Italian and Spanish antique furniture? 

5 Advise where early American bedroom furniture 
reproductions, unfinished, can be obtained? 

514. Who wholesales or jobs “fortuny prints” and 
where can samples of different colorings be obtained? 

515. From whom can antique gilt cornices (genuine 
antique metal cornices in gilt finish and wood cornices with 
gilt finish) be obtained? 

516. Advise the writer of a concern in New York that 
makes or handles a spring cushion glide, probably known as 
the “Buckeye”. 

(Continued on page 139) 
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APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION CLASS 
AWARDS 


A VERY interesting function occurred on the evening 

of Thursday, June 20th, when the various prize 
winning students of the Apprenticeship Classes of 
the City of New York, conducted by the New York 
Building Congress and the Board of Education at the 
Murray Hill Trade School, were brought together for 
the purpose of receiving their prizes in a friendly 
public gathering. 

The prize winners and the various committees 
connected with the painting and decorating, drapery 
and upholstery classes, together with the instructors, 
were the guests at dinner of the Society of Interior 
Decorators through the invitation of its President, Mr. 
Louis Schmitt. The function, which was held in the 
rooms of the Building Trades Employers’ Association, 
2 Park Avenue, was well attended, and after partaking 
of the culinary hospitality of the association, several 
addresses of helpful inspiration were made accompany- 


ing the presentations of the certificates of graduation 
and the special awards for outstanding work. 

The Fenner Medal in each of these two student 
divisions had already been conferred at a previous 
meeting at the Washington Irving High School — the 
winner in the painting and decorating trade being 
Harry Holmberg, and in the upholstery trade, Warren 
Gasser. 


The other prize winners were as follows: 


Painting and Decorating Trade, Conference Board 
Prize — Robert Duncan, third year. 

District Council No. 9 Prize— Elliot Lewis, third 
year. t 

Phillipson Award— Max Ashepes, fourth year. 


Fourth Year — First prize, Ernest Peirano; second 
prize, John Van Nort; third prize, Morris | 
Oshinsky. By 

Third Year — First prize, Ludwig Johansson; second 
prize, David Halket; third prize, Hans Bautz. 


Second Year— First prize, Isidore Levine; second 
prize, Morris Moore; third prize, Andrew Man- 
zone; fourth prize, Joseph Williams; fifth prize, 
Charles Karwelies. 
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Draperies, bed sets and dressing table recently shown in the Upholstery Dept. of Stern Bros. Sketched by our staff artist. 
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First year — First prize, Phillip Puccio; second prize, 
Louis Kramer; third prize, Edward Leckstrom; 
fourth prize, Otto Keitel. 


The Upholstery and Drapery Trade prize win- 
ners were as follows: 


Conference Board Prize — Harry Lord. 

Torrance Special Merit Award — Charles Stromberg. 

Drapery Class— First prize, J. Henry Schottler. 

Monday and Wednesday Upholstery Class — First 
prize, Edward Lucker; second prize, Louis Sha- 
piro. 

Tuesday and Thursday Upholstery Class — First prize, 
Wallibald Weiss; second prize, Joseph Pesta. 


The Apprenticeship Committee Upholstery mem- 


‘bers present included T. Atkins Tout, Chairman; 


Gertrude Brooks, Mrs. Harriet E. Brewer, P. W. 
Brundin, Frank Fetzer, Louis Schmitt, Paul E. 
Dumble, August Schmid, Henry Wagner, J. W. West, 
Irwin Post, J. Slater McHugh, John W. Stephenson. 

The Painting and Decorating Trade — John P. 
Vivian, Chairman; Emil Angelon, Louis Schmitt, T. 
Atkins Tout, Carl H. Dabelstein, Sam Rubin, W. 
Geliebter. 

The instructors present included Otto Goebel, 
Carl Heinricks, Phillip Geibel, E. A. Gundesen. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


< drapery shown on page 127 employs a unique 
principal of cutting by utilizing the fullness of the 


gathered curve in order to obtain. the-necessary width 
for the center festoon. -It-requires some close calcula- 
tion to work out. the correct proportion of fullness, 
but, as will be seen by the diagram on this page, there 
is nothing very intricate in the appearance of the pat- 
tern. 

The window in question utilizes double fullness in 
the finished drapery and to calculate the center festoon, 
it is merely necessary. to determine; what part of the 
total width the festoon occupies. Having determined 
this, it is only necessary to follow ordinary cutting 
principles in the calculation of a festoon to arrive at 
the cutting dimensions in this center section. 

In our drapery as illustrated, the entire arrange- 
ment is handled as a single piece of material although, 
of course, it is necessary to join up more than two or 
more widths to obtain the necessary fullness. 

With the diagram of the pattern here shown, it 
will be necessary to enlarge the one-quarter-inch 
squares to 3% inches to fit a window five feet wide, 
and while the dip in the top of the diagram curve at 
the center of the fabric seems unusual, it actually 
works out in perfect shape when gathered’ on the 
curve, the reason being that the excess fullness to the 
right and left of the center provides a uniform shirring 
across the entire width, 











DIAGRAM FOR THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For description and diagram, see opposite page. 
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BEDROOM BY BRUNO PAUL AT THE CONTEMPORA 
See text on page 119. 
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WITH THE BUYERS. AND. SELLERS 


BarLING—It will come with considerable surprise 
to the trade to learn that Edward E. Barling, after a 
connection of 29 years with L. Bamberger & Co., and 
about 40 years actively connected with the upholstery 
business, has decided to retire on August Ist. 

Mr. Barling has had a remarkably. successful 
career and during his tenure of office with L. Bam- 
berger & Co. has been enabled to conserve and aug- 
ment his resources to such an extent that he is able 
to retire to private life enjoying splendid health and 
with an interest in recreational activities that should 
give him many happy years of entire comfort. 

Mr. Barling began his career with Bloomingdale 
Bros., where he spent a year under James Monro, who 
was at that time buyer of the department. Subse- 
quently, D. M. Williams, who was with A. T. Stewart 
& Company, predecessor of John Wanamaker, started 
in business for himself as D. M. Williams & Co. at 
the corner of Third Ave. & 125th Street, and to this 
store Mr. Barling went after his year with Blooming- 
dale Bros., and remained in the upholstery department 
there for a period of 10 years. From there, he went 
to L. Bamberger & Co. in 1890, becoming manager of 
the upholstery department and three years ago, mer- 
chandise manager in charge of upholstery and drapery 
goods, pictures, gift shop, etc. 

Mr. Barling enjoys a wide circle of friendship in 
the trade, with whom THE UPHOLSTERER joins in wish- 
ing him many years to enjoy his well-earned and 
comfortable retirement. 

Marcus—Nathan Marcus, of the firm of Michael 
Marx & Co., has just returned from Europe, where he 
spent two months. Mr. Marcus brought back with him 
a large collection of etchings in black and white and in 
color, some of which are printed on silk, and some 
attractive oil paintings. These will be added to the 
stock of Michael Marx & Co. 

Kirsy—A. D. Kirby, recently with the Tingue 
Mfg. Co., has joined the traveling forces of Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Co., and will carry their upholstery and 
drapery fabrics through the territory comprising New 
England and New York State. 

How1e—J. C. Howie, of Johnson & Faulkner, 


returned from his regular foreign buying trip early in 
June. Mr. Howie was absent about three months and 
covered the principal fabric producing centers. 

BLacKMAN—J. K. Blackman, Chicago representa- 
tive of Johnson & Faulkner, who went abroad on the 
same boat with Mr. Howie in March, returned early 
in June. 

JERAULD— W. W. Jerauld, formerly with the 
Schlessinger interests, is now buying upholstery goods 
for the Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash. 

ZIMMERMANN—John Zimmermann, Jr., president 
of Zimmermann Mills, Inc., sailed on June 21st for a 
six weeks’ tour of Europe. He plans to visit England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Germany. 

CuHaTHAM—Newton C. Chatham, who for some 
time has been upholstery and drapery buyer for L. L. 
Stearns & Sons, Williamsport, Pa., recently resigned 
his position, and plans to devote his time in the future 
to a land development in which he is interested.. Mr. 
Chatham was one of the leading interior decorators in 
Williamsport. 

VirGILE—Gabriel J. Virgile has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the Art Department at Cheney 
Brothers, after ten years of service with this company. 
Mr. Virgile’s successor has not yet been appointed. 

GuTLon—The many friends of Sidney S. Gutlon, 
of the Modern Curtain Co., of Boston, will be glad 
to hear that he has left the hospital, where he recently 
underwent an operation, and is on the road to recovery. 

Levy—Samuel Levy, formerly manager of. sales 
promotion and advertising for Lesher, Whitman & Co., 
Inc., New York, and a member of the Meriden Textile 
Co., also of New York, is now associated with Waure- 
gan-Quinebaug as manager of sales in the distribution 
of Wauregan chintzes and drapery fabrics. This line, 
which was formerly sold through Amory, Browne & 
Co., of New York, is now sold direct from the mill 
to the trade. 

Meryer—Fred W. Meyer, who for a good many 
years has been covering the Pacific Coast for the Mills 
& Gibb Corp., will after August lst cover the trade in 
the larger cities of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 


‘Indiana and Kentucky for the same firm. This is the 
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territory Mr. Meyer formerly traveled, and he hopes 
to re-establish old friendships. 

Lors—Leon Loeb, formerly with H. W. Plant & 
Co., is now on the sales staff of the New England 
Curtain Co. 

Reusbet—Henry Reubel, of the Kroder Reubel 
Co., Inc., accompanied by Mrs. Reubel, sailed on June 
26th for Sweden. 

Mitne—John C. Milne, upholstery buyer, Lord & 
Taylor, New York, has resigned to engage in busi- 
ness for himself under the name of Manufacturers’ 
Research Bureau. Mr. Milne expects to do special 
research for Cyrus Clark & Co., and sailed a few 
days ago to Europe on the S. S. Volendam. 

FInLEY—W. M. Finley, who has been with Lord 
& Taylor for a considerable period of time, has suc- 
ceeded to the upholstery buyership made vacant by 
Mr. Milne. 

SpEARS—Ralph D. Spears is covering the trade in 
the States of Illinois and Iowa for the Cohn-Hall-Marx 


Co., he having recently joined the salesforce of this 
firm. 


OBITUARY 





L. FoREMAN FECHTMAN 
FOREMAN FECHTMAN, the dean of the wholesale 


* upholstery trade, died June 19th at his home in 
White Plains, New York. 


Deceased was born in Brooklyn in 1847, and had 
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been active in business up till the last. He was a 
Mason, a member of the Aldine Club, and the Mer- 
chants’ Association. He is survived by his wife and 
four children, Charles, Louis Jr., Willard and Blanche 
Fechtman. 

L. Foreman Fechtman started with Herman Wag- 
ner in 1858, and for seventy years continued active in 
business even to the day of his death. Wagner’s place 
was down at 165 William St. He was the father of 
George Wagner, who at one time was associated with 
Peter Schneider; A. & H. S. Thorp were neighbors. 
Robert Weinberg, the father of Charles Weinberg, had 
a fringe factory nearby at the corner of Broadway and 
Broome St. Julius Stroheim, father of the late Salo 
Stroheim, was employed by A. & M. Tuska. Three 
years after young Fechtman started in business, Julius 
Stroheim was admitted to the firm of Wagner, 
Schneider & Co. The entire industry was concentrated 
around Canal St., and here, at 209 Canal St., young 
Fechtman started for himself in 1880. The uptown 
movement didn’t start until 1893, and then Union 
Square was considered “way uptown”’. 

To write the life of L. Foreman Fechtman would 
be to write the life of the trade. In his reminiscences 
he went back to the time when Abraham Lincoln was 
received in New York, and he told always with great 
pride how he broke away from the crowded sidewalk 
and shook hands with the martyred president. 

He was a pioneer in the American mohair indus- 
try, and a big distributor of the Tingue plushes. While 
in later years he was ultra-conservative, in his early 
days he was a plunger, and forty years ago, was 
probably the largest American handler of plain and 
crushed velours, the standard fabric in the furniture 
trade of that day. 

Deceased was a man universally respected, and 
leaves behind him a record of strict integrity. 


ErNEst C. CHEEK 


th THE New York Times of July 10th was recorded 
the death of Ernest C. Cheek in Tientsin, China. 
Mr. Cheek was vice-president of the Kent-Costikyan 
Co., rug importers, and had gone to China in the inter- 
ests of his firm. The deceased was born thirty-eight 
years ago, joining the Kent-Costikyan Co. in 1921. 
He is survived by a widow, two sons, and his mother, 
Mrs. David Cheek, of Durham, N. C. 


DANIEL TATUM 


Ae death was that of Daniel Tatum, founder 
and senior member of the firm of Tatum, Pink- 
ham & Greey. Mr. Tatum was sixty-nine years old, 
and had been affiliated with the textile business for 
over forty years. He is survived by his widow and 
two sisters. 











NEWS. OF 


Jt Is announced that Atkinson, Wade & Co. have been 


appointed sole selling agents for the Bartons Bias 
Company. 


(CCHAMBorD, INc., New York, importer of drapery fab- 
rics, moved 6n July 8th to 601 Madison Avenue. 
This new showroom is just north of 57th Street. 


Tue W. H. W. Teele Co., of Boston, have been ap- 


pointed New England agents for the Dovercraft 
Co., of Providence 


OPEN UPTOWN OFFICE 

Qn Jury Ist the Manville Jenckes Co. opened a sell- 

ing office at 180 Madison Avenue. At this office 
a complete line of their curtains, draperies and bed- 
spreads will be shown, for the convenience of buyers 
with limited time at their disposal, who therefore find 
it inconvenient to make the rounds of the downtown 
textile district. 


CONCERNING MONTAGUE-GOBELIN MERGER 
‘THE merger involving the Gobelin Fabrics Corp. and 

Montague & Co., Inc., which was announced in a 
recent issue of THE UPHOLSTERER, is now consum- 
mated, and the corporaté name of the merged concerns 
is: The Montague-Gobelin Corporation. The firm’s 
offices and showrooms are now at 10 East 40th Street, 
where the lines carried by each of the merging firms 
are adequately displayed. 


DOMESTIC RUG DISPLAY AT GULLABI, GUL- 
BENKIAN & CO. 


(GULLABI, GULBENKIAN & Co. are so much pleased 

with the recent products, especially the Sahara— 
American reproductions of Far Eastern styles—that 
they are making a.big display of them juxtaposed to 
their Persian and Turkish imports. They have not 
attempted to improve upon Eastern art in design and 
color but are copying the best examples in a thick 
heavy weave, twice as heavy as Wilton, but of the 
Wilton technique. 


UNITED TRIMMING CO. OPENS DETROIT OFFICE 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the United Trimming 

Co., Inc., New York, of the establishment of a 
permanent office in Detroit at the Hotel Madrid in 
charge of Charles E. Loss, who will display their line 
throughout Michigan. They also announce that 
Thomas J. Atchison, who was formerly with this com- 
pany some years ago, is again connected with them 
and will call on the trade in the Metropolitan 
territory. 

The new Fall line is now being shown and in- 
cluded in it are several new trimming numbers along 





An etching on silk in the line of Michael Marx & Co. 
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an entirely new idea. A special order department has 
also just been opened by this company. 


MALLINSON CHANGES LOCATION OF UPHOL- 
STERY DEPT. 


AN APPRECIATION of the importance of location in 
connection with the establishment of the uphol- 
stery goods section of H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., 
is indicated in the recent removal of the section from 
its former location at the rear of the store to a much 
more desirable and efficient situation at the front of 
the floor where it occupies a position in the southwest 
corner, immediately back of the show windows. 

This space, which will be separated from the main 
showroom by some form of rail, will be arranged so 
that it will afford the necessary degree of privacy, 
while a form of transient display will be featured at 
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the rear of the section where the wall of the room 
creates a fitting background for the firm’s exclusive 
fabrics. 


INDIA FIRM OPENS NEW YORK SHOWROOMS 
Srncu Sincu & Co., of Kashmir, India, have recently 

opened showrooms at 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
This will be the headquarters of the company in the 
United States. They will also maintain a branch office 
in Philadelphia and another in Toronto, Canada, which 
will cover the Canadian trade. Hand-made India 
crewel embroidered bedspreads, curtains, pillow tops, 
scarfs, wall hangings, yard goods and Numdah rugs. 
all of which are made under their direct supervision 
and by their own workmen at Srinagar-Kashmir, will 
be carried in stock. J. J. Singh, president of the con- 
cern and in charge of the New York office, was one 
of the organizers and member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the India Building at the Sesqui-Centennial 
at Philadelphia, at which time their line was first 
introduced into this country. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER TO HAVE BUILDING 
UPTOWN 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER are to have a building erected 
for them on the north side of 53rd St., between 
Madison and Park Aves., the lot being now occupied 
by brownstone residences which are to be demolished 
for the erection of a modern building along the line 
of plans which are now in process of preparation. 
The building as at present conceived will be 11 
stories high, 80 feet wide and 100 feet deep. It will 
be entirely occupied by Johnson & Faulkner. The first 
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Two sheepskin shades from the line of the Sydenham 
Studio. 


floor will be 23 feet in the clear, the next two stories 
13 feet 6 inches, and the balance 11 feet 6 inches. The 
basement under the entire building will have a 10-foot 
ceiling. 

The entire building will be equipped with the most 
modern facilities, including multiple display racks. 
private salesrooms, and will have three set backs which 
will provide an abundance of natural daylight through 
skylights and direct exterior windows. The building 
is not expected to be ready for occupancy before 
mid-summer of 1930. 


AN AMALGAMATION OF TWO TRIMMINGS FIRMS 
QNE of the most important announcements made in 

recent months is that of the amalgamation of two 
outstanding trimming manufacturing concerns, which 
after July 1st, will function as a single corporation. 
The Morris Bernhard Co. and the Consolidated Trim- 
ming Co. are the parties to this amalgamation, which 
beginning July lst, will be merged as the Consolidated 
Trimming Corporation. 

These concerns are both exceedingly well known 
throughout the United States and Canada and have 
always borne a high reputation for the character of 
their product and their business integrity. 

The Morris Bernhard Co., which was established 
as the Buffalo Fringe Works 39: years ago by Morris 
Bernhard, and was subsequently moved to New York, 
taking the name of its founder, has had a very con-- 
sistent and steady growth during this long period of 





One of the newest products of the New York Art Screen Co. 











FIVE NEW PATTERNS IN THE FABRIC FIELD 


Top left, a modernistic damask from the line of the Zenith Mills; top right, a floral pattern shown by M. H. 
Rogers & Co.; bottom left, an interesting design from Ryer & Cashel; bottom right, a new design in the line 
of the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills; center, a novel pattern shown by the Robert Lewis Co. 
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existence. Within the last two years, to meet business 
expansion it has practically doubled the premises 
occupied. 

The Consolidated Trimming Co., which as C. 
Weinburg & Co. was taken over by W. J. Rosenberg, 
in January 1921, who had established himself in busi- 
ness about 12 years prior to that date. Later, Mr. 
Rosenberg secured a half ownership interest in the 
building occupied at 27 West 23rd Street, and since 
that time has been making material expansions in 
other directions, including the taking over of factories 
in Philadelphia, the establishment of a Coast factory, 
the opening of an uptown salesroom, etc. 

The new corporation will be consolidated so far as 
offices and showrooms are concerned at the present 
address of the Morris Bernhard Co., 119 West 40th 
Street. An additional floor has been taken in this 
building for stock room purposes and the 12th 
floor, into which the Morris Bernhard Co. moved 
last Fall, will be devoted entirely to salesrooms 
and offices. 

The officers of the new concern are Morris Bern- 
hard, chairman of the board; Wm. J. Rosenberg, 
president; Joseph Bernhard, vice-president; Samuel 
Rosenblum, treasurer. 

Branch selling offices with stock for immediate 
delivery will be maintained in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Toronto and Montreal. 

Until the completion of the enlarged salesroom 
at 119 West 40th Street, the present salesrooms of the 
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Cretonne shown by Stroheim & Romann, the design 
taken from a painting by Constable. 


Consolidated Trimming Co., at 27 West 23rd Street, 


will be continued and until further notice a full line 
will also be shown at this address. 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD CO. PLAN MERCHANDISING 
SURVEY 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT, mailed on behalf of the Bigelow- 

Hartford Carpet Co. to the retail rug and carpet 
trade, brought together at the showrooms of this firm 
on Tuesday, June 25th, a very important gathering of 
local and visiting buyers, salesmen, heads of stock 
and others interested in the carpet industry. 

To this meeting, an announcement was made that 
the success of the salesmanship course, which had been 
made a feature of the business of the Bigelow-Hart- 
ford Carpet Co. during the current year, had encour- 
aged the firm to go still farther with enterprises 
planned to help their customers in the distribution of 
rugs and floor coverings. Letters of the most appre- 
ciative character had been received from hundreds of 
those participating in the salesmanship course, and 
while it is yet too early to determine to what extent 
the retail industry will ultimately benefit, sufficient is 
known to assure the sponsors that the undertaking was 
well worth while. An announcement was also made 
that those who had not already taken the salesmanship 
course in their various stores, could begin at any time 
and the course would be continued for at least one or 
two years longer. 

The main feature of the announcement, however, 
was the presentation of the plan to be followed in col- 
lecting, assembling and distributing new data, which 
would form the basis of ten reports covering retail 





Screen new in the line of the Venezian Art Screen Co. 
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New damask shown by H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


merchandising problems, which would be distributed 
to customers of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., be- 
ginning some time this Fall. It is the plan of the 
company and of the Business Training Corporation, 
whose facilities are used in the handling of these enter- 
prises, to undertake a fact-finding survey, having to do 
with the major problems by which retail dealers of 
floor coverings and allied industries are faced today. 
This material will be gathered by questionnaires as 
well as by field visitation, and when the results have 
been collated, compared and co-related, the material 
resulting therefrom will be placed at the disposal of the 
customers of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. entirely 
without charge, as it is the plan of the firm to assume 
the entire expense of this further service to be ren- 
dered to retail distributors of their goods. 

An examination of the questionnaire and the sub- 
jects covered therein, from which extracts were read 
at the meeting, would indicate that while the material 
will be concerned with the specific problems of the 
floor-covering industry, the facts elicited will result in 
the compilation of a merchandising textbook, which 
will be useful in meeting the retail difficulties asso- 
ciated with the entire home furnishings trade. These 
questionnaires will probably be in the mail in a week 
or two, and will represent the initial effort of the 
campaign for facts. 

The entire progress of the undertaking will 
be watched with considerable interest by all who 
realize the importance of collecting such 
data. 





One of the new rugs displayed by Haboush & Kaydouh. 


MARKET OFFERINGS 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 
[N A TRADE note in last month’s UPHOLSTERER we 
referred to a fabric made by the Shelton Looms as 
being called “Velsture”. The correct name of this 
material is ‘“Velustre”. 





ZENITH MILLS SHOW NEW CASEMENT CLOTH 
A NEw casement cloth known as “Betsy Ross” is 
being displayed by the Zenith Mills, Inc. This 
material drapes in soft folds and is both tub and sun- 
fast. It may be had either plain or figured, and is 
especially adaptable for modern furnishings. 


RAYON FRIEZES AT TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
W24TtT is claimed to be the largest collection of rayon 

friezes in this country is now being shown by the 
Textile Supply Company, New York, who are special- 
izing in friezes and mohair for the manufacturing 
trade. There are over two hundred patterns in the 
frieze line alone, and the mohair line is also a large one. 


D. ROSEN & CO. DISPLAY NEW LINE 
D. Rosen & Co. are now showing their new Fall line 
of imported Brussels filet scarfs and pair curtains 
and Saxony bed sets and scarfs in combination pastel 
shades and appliqued effects as well as a line of 
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Irish point and two-toned tambour curtains 
and panels. 


COTTON VELVETS AT J. J. WYLE & BROS. 
Some very smart cotton velvets are brought 

out in mat sizes and pillow tops printed in 
quaint patterns, some of them in the New Art, 
but all of them chic and attractive, extreme 
novelties imported by J. J. Wyle & Bros. In 
some cases the printing is made realistic by 
details that are appliqued like the petals of a 
flower. 


A LINE OF COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
PeRiop furniture which emphasizes the early 

Colonial type of chair is on display at the 
showrooms of the S. Barrille Mfg. Co. This furniture 
is useful for the decorator, inasmuch as it can be 
supplied in any covering, either figured or plain chintz 
or other kinds of material. They also have a large 
showing of modern furniture, both in occasional 
pieces and complete sets. 





IN THE WAGNER FURNITURE CO. LINE 
A LARGE assortment of both period and modern furni- 
ture is being shown by the Wagner Furniture Co. 
The modern chairs and love-seats are made attractive 
by the use of tapestries in varied patterns and colors. 
They are also showing some useful and colorful 
leather chairs for offices. 


ATTRACTIVE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 
Mary attractive hand-painted screens, which are 
copies of early Sixteenth and Eighteenth Century 
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A new piece shown by the Wagner Furniture Co. 


French subjects are on display at the showrooms of 
the New York Art Screen Co. These screens are 
on hand-blocked paper and make an effective show- 
ing of artistry and color combinations in their repro- 
duction of old prints. 


HARTSHORN SHADE CLOTH DISPLAY 
T'HE Quackenbush Co., Paterson, N. J., recently gave 
a very interesting exhibit of shade cloths made up 
especially by the Stewart Hartshorn Co. One of the 
windows of the Quackenbush store was given over 
to this display. 

It is interesting to note that the Hartshorn Com- 
pany are complementing dealers’ efforts to sell their 
products by furnishing exhibits of this sort, and routing 
them throughout the country. 


SHEEPSKIN SHADES AT SYDENHAM STUDIO 
WE suow elsewhere in these pages two of the very 

handsome shades which are new in the line of the 
Sydenham Studio. One is a classic design in subdued 
but interesting colors, and the other is of a less con- 
ventional pattern, depicting birds flying through a 
cloudy sky. Both of these shades are hand-painted on 
real sheepskin, which makes a very attractive medium 
for light. The Sydenham Studio believes that they are 
the only people in the country making such intricate 
designs on a real skin. Of course this line of sheep- 
skin shades is among their finer productions; but to 
suit more modest .requirements they have other lines 
on parchment, imitation parchment, etc., all of them 
created and produced with the same care and excel- 
lence of design that is spent on more expensive grades. 


A NEW TYPE OF TRIMMING 
‘THERE is a new quality of trimming being offered the 
drapery and upholstery trades that is meeting with 
favorable comment. Its silky quality comes from the 





An attractive chair recently produced by S. Barrile, Inc. 
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fact that it is made of Kordelette yarn, which is itself 
“Made of Bemberg”, one of the best and most favor- 
ably known of the cellulose products. Kordelette, 
especially made for and now widely used by the better 
grade trimming manufacturers, is the product of the 
Bordow Silk Co. of New York. 


. THE ETCHED SHADES IN DU BOIS STUDIOS’ LINE 
[N LAST MONTH’s issue we illustrated a lampshade 

from the line of the du Bois Studios, of Phila- 
delphia, and in connection with it wrote a short de- 
scription which was unfortunately omitted. The shade 
which .we showed was a 
distinct novelty, inasmuch 
as, to our knowledge, never 
before had there been a 
decorative parchment shade 
upon the market of which 
the decoration was a signed 
color etching, done on the 
parchment itself. The par- 
ticular shade we illustrated 
was so made that when 
used the light shining 
through the portion on 
which the etching was 
printed brought out all its 
beauty of line and color, 
and made the whole a dis- 
tinct decorative adjunct to 
any room. 


HAND-TUFTED RUGS AT 
WITCOMBE-McGEACHIN 
& CO 


A Larce and “different” 

selection of imported 
hand-tufted rugs in modern 
designs is being shown by 
Witcombe- McGeachin & 
Co. These rugs can be 
made up in any pattern or 
color which is desired by 
the customer. Unique sky- 
scraper designs.and geometrical figures in pastels and 
in bright contrasting colors give to these rugs the 
sharp-cut lines necessary for harmonizing with mod- 
ernistic furniture. An especially striking design is 
one in blue, orange and yellow on a gray background. 
The main pattern is in the center, showing a triangular 
figure, with the border and background carrying out 
the triangular lines in contrasting colors. 


SALUBRA AT CONTEMPORA EXPOSITION 
Apropos of the “Harmonized Rooms”, one of the 
features of the Contempora Exposition of Art and 
Industry now being held in the Art Center, and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue, it is interesting to 





A new mirror shape shown by the Reale Co. 


note that in seven of the eight rooms shown wall- 
paper or fabrics have been used on the walls. In two 
of the three rooms designed by Lucian Bernhard, 
Salubra, which is the product of Frederic Blank & 
Co., is utilized. This wall covering is reproduced in 
oil colors which are washable and fadeless. Salubra, 
instead of being applied in the conventional manner, 
in one of the rooms has been cut and hung to form 
panels framing the various pieces of furniture. 


NEW BIAS TRIMMING ON THE MARKET 
A NEw line of bias drapery trimming has just been 
placed on the market by 
the Webbing & Edging Co. 
Dept. of Strauss Brothers 
& Co., New York. Max 
S. Pohs, formerly of Bar- 
ton’s Bias Co., is in charge 
of sales for this new line 
and J. P. Morris, also for- 
merly of the same com- 
pany, is in charge of pro- 
duction. 

The trimmings are 
made up in various color 
combinations and come in 
all the widths necessary for 
trimming draperies, cush- 
ions, slip-covers, bed- 
spreads, etc. The company 
guarantees the trimmings, 
which are made from a 
fabric especially converted 
by M. C. Borden Sons, 
Inc., to be tub fast and 
sun fast. 

Also in the new line are 
a large range of pleated 
chintz trimmings, and fur- 
ther additional items will 
soon be added. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN SHOW ATTRACTIVE PRINT 
SrroHeimM & RoMANN have brought out a printed 

fabric utilizing the masterpiece of the great land-— 
scape painter, John Constable, as the design motive. 
John Constable was one of the cleverest designers 
in England, and his painting giving a view of the 
Cathedral at Salisbury has been adapted in an 
exceedingly effective design. The painting itself is 
in the South Kensington Museum and is one of 
the best examples of the genius of this, XVIII 
Century artist. The fabric is called “The Rainbow” 
and is show in two sets of colorings; one in blue and 
gold and the other in Autumn colorings. 
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ROBT. LEWIS CO.’S DAMASKS 

A LrveE of attractive damasks, made up in a number 

of color combinations especially for upholstery and 
draperies, is being shown by the Robert Lewis Co. 
These damasks have a figured rep background which 
combines with the pattern and makes a pleasing 
effect. This firm is also featuring a unique wool 
tapestry in many different patterns with figured back- 
grounds of modernistic design and shadow-leaf orna- 
mentation. This line is proving especially popular for 
upholstering this season. The variety given to them by 
their many color combinations and patterned back- 
grounds supplies a wide choice for a selection of 
material. 


CONCERNING MOROCCOS AT PALMER & EMBURY 
A PARAGRAPH could be very properly added to our 

article on Leathers—a tribute to the genuine Eng- 
lish Moroccos. Palmer & Embury, who have had a 
wide experience in furniture manufacture, import this 
grade not only for themselves but for the trade, and 
lay stress upon the fact that the tanning is with sumach 
and so carefully handled that the skins are of lasting 
durability. The Moroccos are made of goat skin, and 
in color, elasticity and feel have a wide appeal. Palmer 
& Embury carry stocks 31 by 34 inches, 29 by 32 
inches, and 27 by 30 inches; all the conventional colors 
are carried in stock, special colors can be had on 
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order. They handle only this one grade of leather, a 
grade which reaches the standard of their own manu- 
factures and consequently can be recommended to 
others with confidence. 


ON THE EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO.’S LINE 

AS inpvicaTeD elsewhere in the article on leathers, 

there is an increasing demand in late years for 
reliable products. Genuine veal, according to the 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., is very dependable for 
upholstery purposes. These skins are not of the same 
grades as ordinary calf, tanned for shoe leather; they 
come in 8 to 10 square feet for the small sizes; 10 
to 15 for medium; 15 to 18 for the larger sizes. 
Spanish Morocco is finished by this company in 
French and Spanish goat skins. They are all of a 
good size, free from serious imperfections, and show 
the bold grain that has always been the characteristic 
of the best. What they call their Tiffany Leather is 
the top grain steerhide. Mission, a steerhide, comes 
in soft browns. Colonial grain has also become a 
standard. It is all top grain steerhide, the finishing 
very carefully done by hand. The Dixie Leather, 
another ‘product, is very soft, very pliable. The Art 
Moderne is a grade specially adapted for the style. 


TWO CALIFORNIA FIRMS MERGE 

A\NNOUNCEMENT is made of the consolidation of the 

Taft & Pennoyer Co. and the H. C. Capwell Co., 
two of the oldest and largest retail establishments in 
Oakland, Cal. The merging concerns will each carry 
on their own business, featuring removal sales up to 
Saturday, August 3rd, prior to their moving into the 
new store now completed at Broadway, 20th and Tele- 
graph Sts. The new store contains floor space of an 
area of more than 11 acres, consisting of five complete 
selling floors, each of which occupy more than 77,000 
square feet. The new building is completely equipped 
with the latest merchandising appliances, ventilating 
and heating systems and a complete electric light 
plant, large enough to serve a city of 5,000 people. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. BUYS FREDERICK & 
NELSON, INC. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT of considerable importance to 

the wholesale trade is the fact that Marshall Field 
& Co., of Chicago, have purchased the business of 
Frederick & Nelson, Inc., Seattle, and about the middle 
of June took over the operation of that store. 


IN THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO.’S LINE 
['HE Johnson Leather Co., Inc., carry a very full line 
of leather used for upholstery purposes. Top grain 
leather, veal skins, and pig skins they dye and finish, 
but the Moroccos are imported and dyed abroad. They 
can, in top grain, veal and pig skin, match any color. 


- Sa 





One of the new pieces shown by the French Italian 
Furniture Co. 
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IN THE FLOOR COVERING FIELD 

(Continued from page 101) 
minsters, although there was no lack of examples in 
these standard grades. If, however, there seemed to 
be a diminution of interest in these long time favorites 
because of the over-shadowing richness of the soft- 
_back, washed varieties, both Axminsters and Wiltons 
are having a vogue of their own in the return to favor 
of % piece goods. 

A survey of the purchases made by visiting buyers 
demonstrates to our mind a revival of employment of 
made-up carpets for home use above the first floor. 
The guest rooms of hotels also have for some time 
been working back into the notion of the carpet-cov- 
ered floor and this has added its influence to the 
production of larger loomage in %4 goods. 

As to pattern, we must confess that while here 
and there there are excellent examples of modern art 
tendencies for the most part, the spirit of the new art 
seems to have met a definite check in the floor-covering 
field. There are many plain or semi-plain rugs and 
piece goods but the outstanding design feature in the 
opening of new lines last month is the prevalence of 
oriental color and design in close approximation of 
original oriental types. 





THE UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 
(Continued from page 124) 

517. Names of manufacturers of paper mache waste 
baskets, without decoration? 

518. Where can 50-inch brown burlap be purchased? 

519. Manufacturers of kneeling hassocks in the oblong 
shape. 

520. What concern makes hemming guides for use on 
Metropolitan hemming machines, that are gauged to work 
automatically ? 

521. Manufacturers of glass mirror cornices? 

522. Name of manufacturer making what is called the 
Lawson sofa or love seat? 

523. Where can Hindu Silk be purchased? 

524. What constitutes a mohair cloth? When 
mohair cloth is mentioned it is not intended to imply 
a pile fabric, but rather the so-called mohair damasks 
and casement cloth. Is there such a thing as a 100 
per cent, mohair cloth? If not, what part of it is 
cotton or other fabric and what part of it is mohair? 
If a combination of materials, what percentage of 
mohair is required to justify calling it a mohair 
fabric? Speaking of damasks, one would say cotton 
damasks or silk damasks, cotton and rayon damasks 
or cotton and silk damask, or an all silk damask, 
why should not the same apply to a mohair cloth if 
it is not all mohair? 

525. From whom can jute webbing be secured? 

526. Names of a few firms that carry modern- 
istic fireplace fittings? 

527. Name of any firm who manufactures 
pleated paper shades and those firms where people 
can take their own paper to be made into shades? 

528. Where can Swansdown flannel for use in 
slip covers for highly polished furniture be obtained ? 
If this cannot be secured, who handles Canton 
flannel ? 

529. Names and addresses of manufacturers of 
air mattresses? 


530. Where is the Janusch Mfg. Co. (dealers in 





An example of good office decoration. In the suite 
of the Development Service Corp. 
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fireplace equipment and colonial candelabra) located? Also 
the Blanke Co. (distributors of a German wallpaper called 
Salubra) located? 

531. Where can needlepoint seats and stool tops be pro- 
cured? In desiring patterns only for the above, where best 
can these be obtained? 

532. Where can painted tables and chairs of the better 
type be obtained? 

533. When pole and rings are used for draperies, should 
the drapery heading be so high that it covers the rings or 
should it be low enough to make the rod and rings visible? 

534. Names of concerns carrying stage hardware and 
theater curtain equipment; concerns handling theatrical light- 
ing equipment and those who have Bonnaz and embroidered 
curtains and draperies? 

535. Inform the writer where he can obtain (Austrian) 
shirred curtains made of casement cloth. 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 
(Omitted From Our June Issue) 

MAAG, EDWARD, INC.—New York City, Theodore Can- 
navaro, Violet Dryburgh, James Goodbody, Olga W. John- 
son, Edward Maag, William Likely; Chicago, Chas. S. 
Paine; West of Denver, Chas. S. Darling. 

UNITED TRIMMING CO., INC.—Eli Friedrich, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington; M. H. Brandee, New 
York State, Ohio and Pennsylvania; M. Aronson, Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers; Charles E. Loss, Detroit and State 
of Michigan; Fred H. Kahn, Central West and Pacific 
Coast; Th. J. Atchison, Metropolitan District and New 
Jersey; Herman Knaster, New England. 


|SPECIAL NOTICES | 


Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 















PRODUCTION MANAGER with wide experience in the 

handling of printed and woven drapery materials, office 
routine, management, etc., is at present disengaged and seeks 
an opportunity to make new connections where ability and 
responsibility can create a mutually satisfactory position. 
Best of references. Address “Miss E.”, care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE~—Interior decorating business in Oakland, Cali- 

fornia. Reputation, the best. Clientele loyal to firm name. 
Owner wishes to retire from business. Address “B”, 110 
Sunnyside Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 


SITUATION WANTED—Experienced wallpaper buyer open 
for position; increasing your business more essential than 
salary. Many original ideas for building up a high-grade 
clientele. Address “Original”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A FOREMAN for drapery workroom, capable 
of cutting, measuring and managing in large Ohio city. 


State experience and reference. Address “Ohio City”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


LINES WANTED — Resident salesman, North and South 

Carolina, wants line of jacquard velours and mohairs, also 
rayon and silk damask, in conjunction with present line of 
cretonnes and denims. Commission basis. Address “Resident 
Salesman”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, with ten years’ experience calling on the deco- 
rators and upholsterers of New York City, desires to 
make a change of position with a reputable upholstery drapery 
fabric house. Address “Drapery Fabrics”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—WELL-KNOWN CURTAIN and 
drapery house making a popular price line of curtains and 
draperies desires representation on the Coast and in Middle 
West, on commission basis. Address “Popular Price”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURING AND FABRIC EXPERT, with thor- 
ough and varied practical mill experience, technical knowl- 
edge of all fabric constructions, both plain and fancy, includ- 
ing jacquards and velvets. Fabric construction, weave 
designing, fabric analysis, costs, loom dispositions, etc. Creative 
ability on all silk, rayon and mixed fabrics. Open for position. 
Excellent references. Address “Creative Ability”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
FLOOR COVERING SALESMAN calling on the furniture 
and hardware trade of Michigan, wishes side line. Address 
“Floor Covering”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One calling on department and 
furniture stores in Mid-West, to. carry a line of wall tapes- 
tries and scarfs. Commission basis. Address “Scarfs”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — SLIP -COVER- DRAPERY WORKROOM 
SALESMAN, with following among the better decorators 
and department stores. Commission basis. After proving 
good work may become partner. Submit full details. Address 
“Good Future”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—THREE LIVE WIRE SALESMEN to cover 
South, Middle West and Coast with line of popular priced 
ruffed and novelty curtains. Address “Quick Sales”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WORK ROOM MANAGER of practical experience in drap- 
eries and furniture, thoroughly competent cutter and esti- 
mator, capable of handling in modern methods the highest 
type work room, volume production. Can furnish satisfactory 
references. Address “Modern”, care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED — CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 

WOMAN, drapery executive, 13 years with present firm 
as department buyer and workroom manager, 3 years as 
buyer and manager of drapery department, desires opening in 
East, Middle West or Virginia, New York State preferred. 
Will consider position as buyer’s assistant. Address “Cap- 
able”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Experienced in antiques and decorations; cap- 
able of meeting best clientele, formerly with the Robert 

Graves Co., desires connection with firm dealing in such 

merchandise. Address “Reliable”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, for past ten years calling on upholstered furni- 

ture manufacturers in New York City and Brooklyn, desires 
mill connection. Expert knowledge of all upholstered fabrics; 
large personal following and personal acquaintance with job- 
bers, among my many assets. Address “Mill Connection”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


SOUTHERN OR PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN is open 

for lines August Ist. Long experience with department 
store buyers and jobbers in curtains, heavy goods, or rugs. 
Address “Southern or Pacific Coast Salesman”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR and estimator desires to make 
change. With present firm seven years. Can read plans, 
estimate, thoroughly experienced, capable all-around man; 
theatre, high class residential work; contract and work room 
experience. Address “Desk”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN on straight commission desired to represent 

well established line of chintzes and other drapery fabrics 
in Southern territory. Address “Straight Commission”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Sales-person for new, attractive line of embroid- 

ered banners, scarfs, bedspreads and novelties. Must have 
connections with better decorative trade. Address “A. B. C.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


LADY, thoroughly experienced in making all kinds of drap- 
eries and familiar with operating high powered “Singer” 
machine; give full particulars. Address “Singer”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—Thoroughly experienced men only; curtains, 
bedspreads, etc., for Eastern and Western States. See Mr. 
Wines. Shapiro & Son, 23 East 26th Street, New York 
ity. 
WANTED-—Salesmen now calling on department and furni- 
ture stores, also interior decorators, to sell the finest line 
of waterproofed (non-rubber) material for shower and win- 
dow curtains which includes silk and several other materials, 
in many attractive colors and patterns. Write for our inter- 
esting offer. Address “Water-proof”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —Able to handle the construction end, that takes 
planning, thorough knowledge of the technic, period and 
design, of the furniture business. A long acquaintance with 
furniture fabrics, accessories, architectural alterations, makes 
him qualified to undertake consultations with cultured clien- 
tele. This man invites correspondence with firms in need of 
a sane, level-headed business-getter that doesn’t need a corps 
of assistants behind him to help him qualify. Address “Busi- 
ness Getter”, care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST drapery fabric salesman, now east, is open 
to represent prominent firm willing to offer permanent con- 
nection to real sales producer having long established trade 
with the leading retailers, jobbers and manufacturers -from 


Denver west. First class references. Address “Permanent”, 
care The Upholsterer. 





WANTED 


Experienced drapery hanger and cutter for a leading 
quality store in New England. Must have practical 
experience in cutting, hanging and estimating, and 
understand modern workroom practices thoroughly. 
Address “Quality,” care The Upholsterer. 








UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


We invite correspondence from mills making high class 
fabrics, and who would be desirous of marketing them direct 
to the Decorators. 


We are manufacturers of Hand Printed Linen, and have 
offices, with good representation, in the principal cities. 
DERRYVALE LINEN CO., Inc. 
24 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 

















